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PREFACE. 



Truth vailed in parables, or presented in 
fiction, is almost as old as our race ; and we see 
no good reason why the demands of our nature 
in Morality and Religion should not so use it 
as in other matters. Some have taken special 
pains to impair its influence and weaken its 
power in these directions. We feel very much 
like saying of this species of writing, what 
Wesley said of song tunes, when introduced 
into the Church — "It is not proper that the 
devil should have all the best ;" and therefore 
he admitted their use. 

Love and murder, immorality and rational- 
ism, are all deemed quite proper in works which 

(5) 
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make their appeal to the imagination ; but those 
subjects which belong to the highest purposes 
of life should be ignored and proscribed, and 
nothing but what is dry as summer's dust should 
be given for the soul to feed upon ! So thought 
not the Prophets in their lofty imagery and 
splendid poetry. They deemed even fables, as 
the vehicles of truth, not unworthy both of 
their tongues and pens. The parables of " the 
Trees choosing a King," and " the Thistle and 
the Cedar," and the inimitable stroke of nature 
in the parable of the "Little Ewe-lamb," by 
Nathan, are in point. What are these but 
appeals to the natural elements of our constitu- 
tion, which craves and readily accepts of knowl- 
edge, entering silently but surely into the inner 
chambers of the soul as a welcome guest, be- 
cause in the guise of a familiar friend. We 
permit Truth thus to speak to us, even on sub- 
jects not so pleasing and grateful as we could 
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wish; and we do not think it "well to be 
angry" with her, as she comes to us in a form 
so graceful and divine. Would the pungent 
and revolutionary truths of the Messiah have 
been received, or even favored for a moment 
by the Jews, had he not spoken to them in 
parables? The " Prodigal Son" has more staple 
in it for a work of fiction than any one of the 
kind ever written. 

All true representations of life are profitable 
and good, and all caricatures dissonant and 
worthless ; and it is a matter of but small con- 
sideration what the nature of the channels 
through which they flow, or the forms they take 
-in reaching the mind. 

The Poet is older than all Art, and is but little 
affected by it. The materials with which he 
works are of God, and must endure. He does 
not create, he only combines. When he seizes 
upon great principles and delineates them; 
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when he presents finer types of humanity than 
the world has yet seen, and seeks for deeper 
harmonies in our being than the world has yet 
breathed, the ideal conceptions are not without 
their archetypes. They look back to an original 
matrix, in which the image of God was found ; 
and to Him who was the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven; and they anticipate a 
glorious future in a world 

" Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey." 



FRANK ELLIOTT. 






CHAPTER I. 

"Abe yon not cold, my son?" said a grave, 
sober, but benevolent-looking man, as he saw a lad, 
without shoes on his feet or hat on his head, and 
dressed in light summer clothing, looking intently 
into a shop window in one of the fine streets of the 
city of New Orleans. "Are you not cold, this 
frosty morning?" he repeated, before he attracted 
the attention of the little stranger. 

"Not very," said he, shivering from head to foot. 
And again he gazed, with sparkling eyes, brimful of 
joy, at the pictures displayed in the window. 

"You seem to be a brave boy," said Samuel 

(?) 
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Lovegood, who then stood by his side, and was as 
well pleased to look upon the lad as he was to look 
upon the pictures. " What do you see in the win- 
dow that pleases you so much ?" 

Pointing to a picture representing some scene in 
the Bevolutionary War, he said, "I'm looking at 
that. I wonder," said he, " who got the victory." 

" Oh," said Mr. Lovegood, " the Americans." 

"I'm glad of that," said the little fellow. "I 
guess if General Jackson had been there, iSk would 
have done the work up well, as he did in this city, 
as one who was in the battle used to tell nje." 

Frank Elliott, for that was the name of the boy, 
drew still closer to the window, and thrusting his 
hands into his breeches pockets, and spreading his 
feet out, stood firmly, looking on with increased 
delight. 

" But, my son, you must be cold ; are you not ?" 

"Oh no I" he repeated, "not very; but I think 
the old general had a cold time of it, for I see by the 
picture there was snow on the ground." 

Now what attracted the attention of this gentle- 
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man to the lad, was the apparent indifference to cold 
he manifested ; for the morning was bleak and blus- 
tering ; and the intense delight the little urchin felt 
in looking at the pictures in the window so ab- 
sorbed his thoughts, that although shivering from 
head to foot, he was unconscious of the cold. His 
very words seemed to freeze upon his lips, as he 
again and again protested that he was not " very- 
cold," his teeth chattering as he uttered the words. 
The little patched jacket, which Frank had out- 
grown, and his pantaloons, which had not taken 
root downward, as this* rustic plant was shooting 
upward, and the whole appearance of the lad, indi- 
cated his poverty. His hair, naturally curly, and 
of auburn hue, hung carelessly over his radiant 
and ingenuous brow, and his eye, black as a coal, 
beamed with good-humor and confiding affection. 
It was like an apparition that had startled Mr. Love- 
good from his reveries, as he was passing along the 
street to his accustomed place of business; and 
although prompt to attend at his 'accustomed hour 
in his counting-room, he could not choose but in- 
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dulge his kind feelings toward the little stranger. 
" Come with me," said he to the boy ; and he took 
him by the hand to an adjoining street. " How old 
are you, my son ?" 

" Seven years," he replied. 

" Where do you live ?" 

" Oh," said he, " I don't live anywhere ; I only 
stay with Aunt Phoebe." 

" Where are your parents ?" 

" I don't know where they are ; I am told they 
both died when I was a baby, and I don't know any 
more about them." 

" Does your aunt take care of you ?" 

"Yes," said he, "I expect so, if anybody does.'' 

" Well, well, come with me into this store ;" and 
taking him up to the counter, he ordered the sales- 
man to give him a full, warm suit of clothes, shoes, 
and cap, and then asking the street and house in 
which his Aunt Phoebe lived, he said: "Now, go 
home ;" and casting an eye upon the direction he 
took, Lovegood, in a few moments, was standing by 
the warm stove in his counting-room, rubbing his 
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bands, for tliey were quite cold ; and with a smile 
of content beaming upon his countenance he com 
menced the business of the day. 

Samuel Lovegood was himself an orphan, his 
parents having both died when he was quite young. 
Having received a good education from his uncle, 
he entered into a large mercantile establishment in 
the West, rapidly gained a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and secured the confidence of his employers. 
Though now only about thirty years old, he had 
seen many changes, had passed through many trials, 
and had learned by suffering to feel for the wants 
of others. At the age of twenty he made his way 
to New Orleans; and although a perfect stranger, he 
had such-self-reliance, that he felt that in due season 
he should obtain employment, and succeed in gain- 
ing an honorable position in the world. 

He soon secured a place in a large commission 
house, and attracted the attention of his employers 
by his diligence and application ; and in the course 
of a year he became the chief clerk in the establish* 
merit, and the confidential agent of the firm. One 
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of the partners having died with the autumnal 
fever, so fatal in that city, in a short time he was 
admitted as one of the firm, and had so faithfully 
managed the business, that having married the only 
daughter of the remaining partner, he was now the 
sole possessor of the house. 

It was a serene, quiet afternoon, after the business 
hours of the day had closed, and the mellow sunset 
threw an air of repose over the beautiful home of 
Samuel Lovegood. Seated in his balcony, and gaz- 
ing with a dreamy delight upon the few clouds that 
flecked the distant sky, as they seemed immersed in 
golden hues, reaching downward to the horizon, 
and as a cool breeze passed over the garden, filled 
with lemon and fragrant with shrubs and plants of 
the richest and rarest kind; looking toward the 
sunset, Lovegood remembered the little boy whom 
he had seen a few weeks since at the shop window, 
and felt grieved to think that he had not fulfilled a 
design which he purposed, of searching out the re- 
mote residence occupied by his Aunt Phoebe, and 
of making some inquiries respecting the lad. At 
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once lie arose, and with a quick and cheerful pace 
he hastened along the broad avenues, crossed the 
streets in every possible angle, and reaching the 
faubourg indicated by the boy as the home in which 
he dwelt, he unexpectedly found Frank returning 
with a little basket, now empty, having carried 
home a few pieces of plain clothes, which his aunt 
had washed and ironed. He had on his head the 
cap, and wore the pants which had been given him, 
but as the day was warm, he had laid aside his 
shoes, and had on his old summer jacket, neatly 
patched on the elbow of each sleeve. His face was 
clean, and his auburn ringlets, recently brushed, 
hung flauntingly over his temples. He was has- 
tening home, and as happy as a lark. 

"Why, Frank, is that you?" 

He started at hearing the sound of a voice familiar 
to him, and looked up with feelings of rapture and 
delight into the face of his generous friend. 

" Where do you live, Frank ?" 

"TJp this alley," said he. "It is not far off; oh, 
I'm so glad to see you ! This way; yonder is Aunt 
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Phoebe; do come, she will be so glad to see 
you." 

"Frank, why don't you wear a better summer 
coat?" 

"I will," said he, " when I'm able to buy one. I 
have saved twenty-five cents since I saw you, in 
making errands, and doing up little chores for the 
neighbors ; and when I get a dollar, I'll buy enough 
cloth for a coat, and Aunt Phoebe says shell make 
it for me." 

Frank and Lovegood, by a little care and atten- 
tion, succeeded in passing up the dirty alley, and 
crossing it at irregular angles, to avoid the slops 
and garbage which had been accumulating, owing 
to the carelessness of the rude dwellers, or the more 
guilty neglect of the city authorities. 

As Frank passed through a crowd of ragged, 
lazy, ill-conditioned boys and girls, infesting the 
miserable faubourg, he instinctively thrust his hand 
into his pocket, to see that the small parcel of money, 
carefully wrapped up in a piece of paper, was safe, 
which he had received for the clothes which Aunt 
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Phoobe had sent home washed. He was glad to 
find it there, and trippingly hastened along to t}xe 
Sack room occupied as the home and laundry of 
Phoebe. 

" Why, Frank, you live in quite a retired place ; 
wouldn't you like to reside in a better part of the 
town?" 

"I don't know," said he. "I never lived any- 
where else ; and when Aunt Phoebe gets enough to 
do, and I carry the clothes home and hand her the 
money, I feel quite happy." 

" But you are so pent up here ; I wonder how 
you can remain in it." 

"But I can see the sun, and blue patches of the 
sky, and when I pass by the garden of Monsieur 
Legrand, filled with roses, and pomegranates, and 
oranges, I enjoy it so much. I am really glad to 
think that somebody has money enough to own 
such a beautiful residence." 

" But do you spend all your time in staying in- 
doors, and taking home clothes for your aunt ?" 

" Oh, no ; she lets me go to the side of the Lake, 
2 
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and see the boats as they pass along, and pick up 
shells ; and then I think I'm the happiest boy in 
the world." 

" Can you read, Frank ?" 

" Yes, a little ; but I've not much time to spend 
in this way ; besides, I've read all the little books 
that aunty has, over and over again." 

" Wouldn't you like to go to school, and make 
yourself a great man ?" said Lovegood. 

"Aunty tells me it is better to be good than 
great, and so one of my little books says. If I 
could only do something to make Aunt Phoebe hap- 
pier, I would like to do it. 

a Well," said Lovegood, " I like your spirit." 

"Here's the door of our house," said Frank. 
" Come in, Aunt Phoebe will be glad to see you ; 
she has talked so much about the man who gave 
me such a fine suit of clothes." 

Aunt Phoebe received the stranger with a modest 
air, and furnished him with a seat, which, though 
plain, was clean and well scrubbed; and he was 
pleased to see every thing within her room looking 
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so orderly and well to do. The steps leading to her 
chamber were tidy, and the little patch of pavement 
swept ; and the cupboard, though filled with scanty 
and ill-matched ware, was all arranged with neat- 
ness, and as clean as new pennies. 

Phoebe, poor and dependent as she was, had seen 
better days. She was the daughter of an old sea 
captain, who had been wrecked in one of his adven- 
tures to the West Indies, and in an hour, all the 
wealth and hopes of many years of prosperity had 
been suddenly sunk in the ocean. She had received 
for her day a good education, and had married a 
young man of some property and position; but 
through the influence of bad example, and the pre- 
vailing dissipation of the society in which he was 
moving, he had insensibly acquired a habit of in- 
temperance, and had fallen a prey to it, leaving his 
widow without home, or means of support. She 
struggled long and hard to support herself by her 
needle, but for want of employment in the part of 
the city in which she lived, and to^ close confine- 
ment to her needle, her spirits failed, and her health 
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gfcve way, and she was forced to seek other em- 
ployment. Having found that a more active life 
and rougher work suited best her constitution, 
she turned her attention to the humble life of a 
laundress, and the sojourners in her neighborhood, 
who chiefly lived on the waters, had furnished her 
with the means of a scanty living, by the chance 
work which, from time to time, had fallen into her 
hands. And those who once employed her services 
never failed to remember her and Franky whenever 
they were needed. 

It may seem strange to the reader that one raised 
as Phoebe was, should have chosen such employ- 
ment ; but it must be remembered that, in the city 
in which she lived, the poor are exceedingly poor, 
and the rich are very rich ; the latter have servants 
of their own, who readily do all the menial service 
of the house and kitcken ; and it is thought to be 
degrading for a white female to go out, even in the 
capacity of waiting-maid, seamstress, or governess. 
We know this is not the case in all families, nor 
perhaps to as great an extent as many suppose ; but 
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where such an opinion is prevalent, or thought ft> 
be so, it has a most* chilling effect, especially on 
those who have been born and raised in a land 
where such a state of society exists. 

It is not a little amusing to hear the enslaved 
negro talk about "poor whitefolks," and express 
their astonishmeut that such and such persons have 
"no colored servants," "no land and niggers." 
They always identify themselves with the family, 
especially of the rich to which they belong. They 
don't like to live with "poor whitefolks" at all; and 
those raised in the house deem themselves a part of 
the family, and feel no little contempt for those who 
work in the field. A little black urchin thus raised, 
sent out early in the morning to the quarters occu- 
pied by his father and mother, found that they had 
fled during the night. He came running into the 
house, turning up the whites of his eyes, and "look- 
ing daggers," while he exclaimed : " Massa I massa ! 
our niggers have all run away !" — " Oh, you little 
dog," said he, " I expect you'll go, too, when your'e 
old enough !" 
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' Aunt Phoebe partook of the dominant feeling, 
that it was not respectable to go out to engage in 
any service which "poor whitefolks" do in the 
South to obtain a living, and chose rather to dwell 
in seclusion, and earn her bread by the sweat of her 
brow, even though she ate it with carefulness and 
stint. She felt happier and less dependent; and 
though at times she did not know how the next 
month's rent could be paid, or her scanty board 
could be supplied with food that was convenient, 
yet she trusted in Him who hears "the young 
ravens when they cry," and she was never wholly re- 
duced to want. She comforted her heart by saying, 
" I got through the last month, I had enough for 
yesterday, I have something left for to-day, and to- 
morrow, when it comes, will be provided for." 
This was sound philosophy ; better — it was trust in 
the kind heavenly Father. "Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof," said the great Teacher. 
Only the shorn lamb yields any shearing, and 
Phoebe had long since given up hers. 

Phoebe pursued her humble calling, and was 
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happy. Her life was sweetened by religion ; and what 
with a pure heart, a good conscience, and a faith un- 
feigned, she had occasion for thankfulness and joy. 

She had lived contentedly for many years in her 
lonely dwelling, and had kept aloof from her neigh- 
bors, except in cases of sickness ; and by her watch- 
ful care and prudent management, she had pre- 
vented Prank from forming any associates with the 
wicked boys that frequented the miserable streets 
and lanes in which she dwelt. 

Samuel Lovegood was always ready to help 
those who helped themselves, especially when they 
needed it; and nothing gave him more pleasure 
than to find an opportunity of doing so, and he 
thought that favors bestowed on such were never lost, 
and that even to the donor they were often returned, 
at least in his own bosom. It was not, however, 
from such considerations that he dispensed them. 
Charity began with him, before selfishness had a 
chance to put in its plea, and humanity found a 
voice in his breast before cent-per-centum had time 
to make any of its calculations. 
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" Aunt Phoebe, — you must allow me to call you 
by this familiar name," said Lovegood, " would you 
not wish to place yourself in more comfortable 
quarters ?" 

"I would," said she; "but my means are so 
limited, that I do not know how to afford it, and I 
fear to run any risk. I can make a -scanty support, 
and pay my monthly rent, as my receipt-book will 
show; and as I began my present business here, 
and am well-known in the neighborhood, I should 
be afraid to move elsewhere." 

Lovegood was pleased with her good sense and 
prudence, and the proofs of honesty and industry 
which she gave, and was the more determined to 
take some steps by which he might improve her 
circumstances; and as he owned a comfortable house, 
in part occupied by a decent family in his employ, 
in a more central part of the city, he resolved at 
once to tender to her for a few months, rent free, 
the use of two of the rooms, with the privilege of a 
fine yard, and to induce the young men in his estab- 
lishment to extend her their patronage, and to put 
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into her hands himself, such work as would prove 
more profitable. No sooner did he conceive the 
plan, than he set about the execution. This was his 
way, and it is a good way. 

" When is your monthly rent due ?" said Love- 
good. 

"On Thursday next," said she; "but it has al- 
ready been paid. I never like to let the month pass 
away without a settlement ; and only once for the 
last four years has it been done, and then Franky 
was sick, and I was compelled to watch him and 
pay the doctor's bill." 

" Be ready, then, to move on Thursday morning," 
and having given her a card with the name of the 
street and number of the house, he left her. " Re- 
member, now," said he, as he bade her good morn- 
ing, "to move on Thursday; the rooms will be 
ready to receive you. Frank, stir yourself, my boy, 
and help Aunt Phoebe all you can. You need not 
hire a wagon," he added, " one will be at the door 
by seven o'clock, Thursday morning." 

It was a busy day for Phoebe and Frank, to clear 
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up and scrub the house and the scanty furniture, 
and to make preparations for their removal. They 
both kept the matter as private as possible, as Aunt 
Phoebe instinctively shrunk from the gossip of her 
neighbors. It could not, however, be unknown, 
and she thought it best to acquaint her landlord; 
and knowing that one of her old friends, occupying 
an upper room, would be glad to obtain hers, she 
Bpoke of her intended removal, and gave her the 
privilege of succeeding her as a tenant, if acceptable 
to the owner of the house* All was perfectly satis- 
factory, and the change in due season was made. 

"Hey, mistress 1" said Deby, an old colored woman 
who lived in the court, and whom Phoebe frequently 
employed to assist her when flushed with work, 
"what makes you so fussy to-day? 'Speck your 
guying to be married, or sompthing worse !" 

"Oh, no," said Phoebe, "we are only going to 
move." 

"Lor bless mel what has put that in your head? 
What will the old critter do without you ? Am you 
guying up the river, sure enough ?" said Deby. 
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"No, only down-town; in a more convenient 
place for Franky and me." 

'•Well, well," said Deby, "dis old crittur is 
mighty sorry. What with the rumatis, and the 
agee, I feel bad enough, but this is worse than both 
put together. I hope you won't forget old Deby, 
when you get into your new home. Bress that 
little heart of Frankies I he's too good to live in sich 
a place as dis, no how. Good-by, Misses Phoebe! 
Lord bless you ! Be a good boy, Franky." 

This hearty " good-by," took place on the morn- 
ing that Phoebe and Frank left, and nothing so 
much affected both of them, on leaving their humble 
dwelling, as this did. 

Phoebe's influence had been unconsciously felt, 
not only by the old African, but by all who came in 
contact with her. A look, a glance, a kind word, 
a generous act, are never forgotten. Every hour, 
every day, they are conveying into the hearts of 
others some ray of light to cheer and to warm, to 
reform and to save. They are not the bustling and 
busy workers in the field of benevolence, who make 
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it their trade, and ply it on the plan of " systematic 
beneficence," that do the most good ; doubtless they 
are needed, and we disparage not their efforts ; but 
the world is made on a large scale, and ten thousand 
occasions for help and aid everywhere address us ; 
and whilst we admire the noble river that bears 
upon its bosom the wealth of nations, and irrigates 
and blesses a thousand farms spread along its banks, 
we will not neglect the little bubbling fountains that 
spring up in hidden places — the streams in the 
-desert, that refresh the weary, and spread the luxu- 
riant oases along their paths. The importance of 
this secret and involuntary influence no one can 
measure. It is like the unseen dew falling upon 
Mount Hermon. 'It is like the forces of hidden 
power in the vegetable kingdom, giving life and 
beauty to the violet, and verdure to the forest. It 
is a kind of social electricity, running along innum- 
erable chords from a battery of tremendous power; 
all who are found in the charmed circle feel and 
communicate it to others, and thus is it ever operat- 
ing and ever widening its influence. In every di- 
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rection, through every channel, it goes forth, now 
touching the roots of society, then the trunks, the 
branches, the herbage, and the fruit 

This is that power, hidden not in the hands 
simply of priests or preachers, of the learned, the 
honorable, and the rich, but diffused in the church, 
and possessed by the more obscure and lowly ones 
of the flock, in just and equal proportions. It is 
found inherent in the character for goodness which 
every true follower of Christ may possess ; the " one 
talent which it is death to hide," and which the 
least in the kingdom may have and improve. Be 
careful lest you value it not, or hide it in a napkin ! 
In the church it is. like the law of gravitation, 
operating unceasingly on the smallest and the 
greatest of objects. It is as the light of the sun 
composed of innumerable rays, sending warmth and 
life on all that they touch ; and yet so gently do 
they descend, that the eye iB not shocked by them. 
Indeed, the greatest forces of Nature are those 
which never meet the eye or disturb the senses. 
"I think," said one, "that I'm of no use to the 
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church or the world. I'm old and worn out, and 
can do no good to anybody."— "Don't think so," 
said the preacher under whose ministry she sat. "I 
always preach better when I see you before me, 
and find you a listener." No one can say how much 
the congregation was indebted to the presence of 
that old Christian for the wholesome lessons of in- 
struction they received. In the family, in the neigh- 
borhood, in the church, in the world, the spirit of 
good is ever at work, and its effects are mighty. 
The Saviour " went about doing good." His pres- 
ence did good as well as his words and his deeds. 
Like the power, that reached the very fringe of his 
garment, unseen and without display, it healed all 
who touched it by the hand of faith. Mighty in- 
fluence ! When shall the church be pervaded by it! 

" God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also seme who only stand and wait." 
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CHAPTER II. 

It may be proper to state that some thirty years 
since there was a class of Christians who held to the 
idea very tenaciously, that all things happened in 
the present life according to a fixed and inexorable* 
decree, and that man was as passive in the hands of 
his Maker as clay in the hands of the potter ; and 
that he could do, nothing toward his own recovery 
from the state in which Providence assigned him, 
but must wait his will and the execution of his 
purposes, supposed to be secret and unknown to 
the creature. 

The blighting influence of this theory was then 
extensively felt ; and to this day many avail them- 
selves of it, and continue in their sins, under the 
persuasion which they readily adopt, that they 
can positively do nothing. This heartless, specula- 
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tive, hair-splitting theory, called then " Othodoxy," 
was felt in all parts of the country. Those who 
adopted this system were known to be for the most 
part penurious and selfish ; they were opposed to 
all appeals made directly to the world for their 
conversion, and to all attempts at missionary work 
for the evangelization of the heathen. Of the Scrip- 
tures they were extremely ignorant, the proper ob- 
servance of the Lord's day, and a scriptural disci- 
pline; and all liberal support of the pastors of 
churches were unknown among them. This class, 
not wholy extinct, were the Pharisees of the Chris- 
tian church, and held tenaciously to their opinions, 
and believed that all who did not see with them 
were doomed, as reprobates, to unconditional de- 
struction. 

We introduce one of this class to our readers, 
under his appropriate name of " Hard-shell," a 
name not unfrequently bestowed upon them. They 
belonged to that class in vegetable physiology 
known as the shell-bark hickory, which takes root 
in patches and preordained regions. The seed, being 
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heavy, is not easily driven by the winds away from 
their chosen localities; and being covered with a 
luxuriant foliage and perennial bark, constantly 
shedding, there is thus formed a pretty rich soil for 
its cultivation. TV here one is met, there is always 
sure to be found many in the same latitude. 

We will now introduce one of them to the reader. 

" I fear," said Philip, " that we shall not begin 
to rebuild until the contest is ended, or some way 
reconciled between the two great parties — Catholic 
and Protestant ; or that a third party shall be elimi- 
nated from them, representing the true ideal of the 
Christian Church, as seen at the beginning. When 
this shall be accomplished, or how, I do not know, 
only I feel an inexpressible desire to see it done. 
Indeed, my only hope for the world lies in this 
direction." 

Hard-shell was not pleased with this reflection. 
He thought that God had a people on the earth, 
and always had, and that the present order of things 
on the whole was the best, and that all things had 
been ordained by a fixed and unalterable decree. He 
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saw the workings of a secret Providence, inscruta- 
ble and unknown to the blind and the reprobate, 
but clear as light to the elect. The world was 
formed upon the plan of good and evil, or dark- 
ness and light, of sin and righteousness; and he 
was content, and rested confident in the belief that 
all would come out right at last. 

Philip was no little surprised at the self-com- 
placency of Hard-shell, and his quiet submission to 
what he deemed to be the fixed and unalterable 
will of God. He almost for the moment wished 
that his mind could be as easily satisfied, and that 
he could sit down assured that the present condi- 
tion of things was the result of Divine wisdom, 
rather than the fruit of human folly. He had an 
unshaken confidence in the providence of God, and 
believed that whatever was done according to his 
will, was right ; but he maintained that the will of 
man counteracted the will of God. Both the will 
of the one and that of the other proceeded from the 
mind, and it was certain that there was no harmony 
between them. 
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u I think," said Philip, " that where the execution 
of God's will depends on himself, it has never 
failed of its accomplishment ; but, alas ! when that 
will must be done by man, it has frequently failed" 

This nice distinction, so obviously true, Hard- 
shell was not prepared to meet. He was rather 
startled at it, and wished either to evade, to oppose, 
or at least to seek refuge against it in some dogma 
of his creed. The thought had never crossed his 
mind, that by any possibility he could err, or that 
the system he had adopted could be defective ; and 
yet there was something so plausible in this view 
of the case, that he deemed it best not to attempt 
at present sternly to attack it. 

Philip saw at once the effect he had produced, 
and was pleased to see at least some hesitation, — the 
germ of a latent doubt, — had been sown in his 
mind, and was disposed to let it work ; but he knew 
the sterile character of the soil, and the freedom 
from all desire of pushing inquiries in any direc- 
tion that did not lead in the way in which he had 
been accustomed to walk. 
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" I have found it necessary," said Philip, " to dig 
for the ancient foundations of truth ; and although 
it has cost me much labor and trouble, yet I have 
been amply rewarded. Truth with me is more 
precious than rubies, and I will part, without a 
sigh, with the most cherished opinion, if I find -At 
to be false ; and yet I am not indisposed to examin% 
any theory, if at any time it shall present itself in 
a form in which I have not been accustomed to 
look at it. For as truth has its many sides, so has 
error ; and there is a proper angle at which both 
may be seen." 

Hard-shell hinted pretty strongly that God acted 
as a sovereign ; that his decrees were unalterable, 
and that his will controlled all things. "There 
are.some characters," said he, "fitted for destruction; 
and that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh ; and 
so he hardens the hearts of others. Who," added 
he, with considerable emphasis, "who ean resist 
his will?" -•"-* 

It was evident that one of the strongholds of his 
system had been unexpectedly attacked, a&l almost 
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without any effort on the part of Philip ; and Hard- 
shell was disposed to defend, or at least to repair 
the breach. Philip was calm and ' self-possessed, 
and was not anxious to push the argument any 
further for the present, knowing that the mind is 
always better pleased to discover its own wander 
ings, than to be led by another." 

" True, God is a sovereign ; but he has placed the 
world under the authority of his Son. He is Head 
over all things to the Church. The world is gov- 
erned by his hands, according to the published 
decree of his Father ; and we have but to know the 
Divine will and do it as found therein. Creation is 
the offspring of Divine power ; Eedemption is the 
fruit of Divine authority ; but both have had their 
origin in the love and goodness of (rod. The 
sovereignty of God in the physical creation is every- 
where seen. He spake, and it was done ; He said, 
and all things stood faBt. But mind is more diffi- 
cult of government than matter; reason is more 
subtle than sense. The laws of the outer world 
differ widely from those of the inner, and yet both 
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are the expression of a Supreme will. Not unfre- 
quently these two aie seen in contrast, or are ex- 
hibited in such a form as to illustrate one another 
In the case of the paralytic, healed by our Saviour, 
these two forms of sovereignty appear. By author 
ity, Jesus said, 'Thy sins be forgiven thee 1 ; this 
took effect upon the mind, in answer to faith. 
' Rise, take up thy bed and walk/ was an act of 
power, and took effect upon the body. The power 
could not have forgiven the sins of the inner man ; 
the authority could not have healed the malady of 
the outer man. The one was the offset of the other. 
God, as a sovereign, controls matter by power, and 
mind by authority. There is no opposing will in 
the physical world — there is in the spiritual. 
Omnipotence has no obstacles to contend with in 
the field over which it is exercised ; not so in regard 
to authority. In this is seen something of the 
original dignity of our nature. For was not the 
first man a king, and his wife the empress queen ? 
They ruled under God. It was not as when the 
earth produced its fruits and its flowers, or the 
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seasons came and went, or the earth revolved on 
its axis. But the will of the man and the woman 
was addressed, and they were left free to obey or 
not. It was the sovereign will of God that they 
should obey, and it was equally his sovereign will 
that they should be punished if they did not 
Whilst it is impossible that matter in any of its 
forms should disobey the will of its Maker, the 
weakest of rational beings can and do resist his 
authority. Not that it would be beyond his reach 
to subdue the mind and compel obedience ; but such 
is the constitution of the mind, that it would be 
ooth unsafe and improper for him to do so." 

"But may not God do what he wills with his 
own ? Are we not at his disposal, as the clay in 
the hands of the potter ? Some vessels he makes 
to honor, and some to dishonor. He kills and he 
saves, he raises up one and casts down another, and 
acts as a sovereign in all cases." 

" These," said Philip, " are truisms. They are, 
at least in word, very scriptural, and may serve 
to silence if not to satisfy. But not unfrequently 
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truth is sacrificed under vague generalities, and 
error finds a retreat in coverts and caves, in 
which the owl and the bat find their chosen homes. 
So far as the will of God is considered, we know 
nothing of it but as he has revealed it in his Word. 
And in this we are assured that it is not his will 
that any should perish, but that all should come to 
the knowledge of the truth, and be saved. There 
is no secret will that shall countervail his revealed 
one ; and if he has a will unknown to his creatures, 
we are not to be governed, much less judged by it ; 
and we feel sure that as none of his creatures know 
any thing of it, so none can say that it does not 
harmonize with all that he has said in the Scrip- 
tures of truth. It would not reflect much glqry 
on the Divine government, to say that he had one 
verbal law for the guidance of man in the present 
life, and a secret one, which displaces or ignores it, 
by which they shall finally be judged. What would 
we think of God, if he had given a law to our first 
parents which read, ' Thou mayest not eat/ inter- 
cepted by Satan with the words, ' You may' ; and 
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Detween the 'may not' of God, and the 'may' of 
Satan, his secret will interposed 'you shall/ and 
that thus they fell by an inexorable necessity. As 
no procedure of this kind would be admissible 
among men, so it could not be justified on the part 
of their Creator. We cannot entertain this theory 
for a moment. Our Saviour taught us that the 
words he spoke ' w»uld judge us in the last day ' ; 
and Paul affirmed that the world to whom the 
Gospel was preached by him, would be judged also 
by it. It is true that we are at the Divine disposal, 
as clay in the hands of the potter. But what potter 
chooses to mar the vessel he would make I This 
would be folly in the extreme. If the clay is in- 
ferior in quality, or but badly tempered, he would 
make a vessel for common or ordinary use ; and if 
utterly base, he would throw it aside, or subject it 
to a different treatment. But in all cases he would 
wish to carry out his purpose in making a vessel, 
which should fulfill his designs ; and if there was 
any failure, it would be owing, not to the will of 
the maker, but to the defectiveness of the machin- 
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ery, the manner of working it, or the character of 
the materials used. Israel, in the hands of God, 
was the clay ; the wheel on which it was put was 
the Law given to the nation. The priests and 
• rulers had the machinery put in their hands under 
God ; and it is certain that there was no fault to be 
attributed to him, if the vessel made was not honor- 
able and good. But whilst the%iachinery was per- 
fect, and the architect and owner wise and benevo- 
lent, the clay proved to be bad, often ill-tempered, 
in many cases utterly base and useless, and the 
priests and rulers, ignorant and self-willed. No won- 
der, then, that the work should have been marred. 
It is a law of the physical and moral worlds that 
the more perfect any system or thing is, the greater 
the danger of its perversion and abuse. A steam- 
engine, possessed of great power, will propel an 
immense ship against wind and tide, over the ocean, 
freighted with its treasures, if properly managed; 
out if in the hands of the unskillful, it may explode 
in the act of leaving the port, and spread ruin and 
disaster to all on board. But surely it cannot be 
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the will of the owner that such results should follow 
his adventure. But it is not easy to find any thing 
in matter that will fully represent the whole pro- 
cess of God's government over mind. It is cer- 
tain that men are placed under law to God; and 
this law is the rule, and the only rule of our con- 
duct ; and this law has been given for our well-being. 
Obedience to it is well-pleasing to God, and is in 
fulfillment of his express will ; and opposition to it 
is rebellion. If any one is saved, it is owing to the 
harmony existing between the will of the individual 
and the will of his Maker ; if any are lost, the re- 
verse is equally true." 

"But you seem to cut the knot; you don't untie 
it. Where all are totally depraved, how is it that 
some are saved and others are lost ?" 

" True, men are depraved, hopelessly so without 
the means of recovery which the Gospel has pro- 
vided for us. Had man been left without a remedy, 
how could he have been saved ? But as there are 
agencies in nature to convert evil into positive good, 
and to change the condition of things into their op- 
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postte, or to evolve a third substance, differing from 
both, and which may be formed into something good 
and useful, so it may be in the moral world. An 
acid may be sour, totally, and will remain so, and 
increase in its intensity, but the application of an 
alkali will change it into quite a different substance* 
Oxygen or hydrogen, as simple substances, may be 
totally unfit for the support of human life, but they 
may be so attempered as to fulfill the most im- 
portant purposes. Bad as men are, they might be 
worse. Satan is totally depraved, l evil with him is 
his only good.' And we cannot suppose that men 
are as bad as he is. There is the good soil in the 
field as well as the bad ; and even that which is 
overrun with thorns may be as good as the best, 
and would produce sixty or a hundred-fold if prop- 
erly cleared and cultivated. Had there been no soil 
in the human heart that would produce good fruit, 
Redemption would have been impossible. And if 
the whole field had been totally unfit for cultivation, 
no seed would have been wasted upon it. Be it re- 
membered, that the seed sown was all alike, good; 
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and the heavens sent down their rain and dew upon 
every part of it, and the sun and the light, anjl all the 
powers of reproduction and growth, operated alike 
on the entire field. The results show that the fault 
was in the soil, not in the owner of the land or of 
the field. He would have been pleased if every 
inch of it had alike been productive." 

"But," said Hard-shell, "could not God have 
put the whole field in a condition to produce a 
harvest?" 

"True, he could if he would. He might have 
made the human heart so, that the thorn and the 
thistle should not have grown in it at all — and no 
portion of it, over which the sands should prevail, 
or upon which the huge and uproductive rock might 
be seen. And still further, on the good soil, the 
degree of comparison in the growth would not have 
been thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold. But such 
has not been the constitution of man. It will not do 
to strain a figure too much ; resemblances, in the 
parables, only obtain at certain points, beyond which 
it is unsafe .and unreasonable to push our inquiries. 
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The soil has no power to improve itself, though it 
may be. improved by the hand of man; but the 
human heart is not so impassive, it is quick and 
active, it readily receives and yields impressions* 
It is not like the rock in the hands of the sculptor, 
only yielding up its hidden forms of beauty, under 
the mind and hand of genius and of art. But it has 
reason, judgment, conscience and will ; and each in- 
dividual is held responsible for his own improve- 
ment and reformation. The worst are not so bad 
but that they might be improved ; nor the best, but 
that the increase may be graduated from thirty to 
sixty and from sixty to a hundred- fold. It will be 
found that human responsibility extends not to the 
individual man only, but to all with whom he 
stands associated. The evils of one age descend to 
another, like the sin of Jeroboam, extending through 
many generations. The deterioration of children may 
be traced up to their parents, and a race and a 
nation to the influence of a single individual. 
Human responsibility is a fearful thing. A word, 
an evil eye, a sinful thought, a base desire may send 
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its poisonous waters through centuries. The con- 
summation of wickedness may have a reckoning 
far beyond the day which witnessed it. The train 
which explodes a mine and sends its masses of rock 
into the sea, may be traced up to some distant spot, 
touched by a single spark of fire. The fearful 
emeute, may be traced to a secret chamber in the 
city, in which a solitary man is sitting, with a pen 
in his hand, trembling with palsy, and covered with 
shame. It will serve to answer a thousand objections, 
and scatter as many theories, to know that the sin 
of one man brought death upon the race ; and the 
righteousness of one man has poured the waters of 
life over the blighted and blasted fields of our ex 
stence. Whilst the race, may be 'totally de- 
praved,' the individuals may comparatively share 
their just proportion of it. The sum total is bad 
enough, but the distribution of evil, is not in all 
cases equal." 

" But," said Hard-shell, " if a man is able to do 
any thing toward his own salvation, does it not de- 
tract from the glory of God his Maker ?" 
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"By no means," answered Philip. "As I am 
fond of an illustration when it will answer all the 
purposes of an argument, let me suppose a case. 
Here is an artist of consummate wisdom and skill ; 
he has made two admirable specimens of sculpture, 
and has invited the connoisseurs of the art to ex- 
amine them, with a view of pronouncing judgment 
upon their comparative excellence. The first one is 
exposed to the public eye, its drapery removed, and 
all gaze upon and admire it. It is made of the finest 
Parian marble; in form, in expression, in attitude, 
it is perfect, and he receives the warm commenda- 
tions of the parties who behold it. He speaks to it, 
but it does not hear: the eye remains fixed, no 
muscle is changed, no answer is given ! He bids it 
to stretch out its hand, but it remains firm — to 
kneel, but there is no inflexion of the knee — to 
walk, but it stands immovable. It is wanting in 
life and intelligence. But he exposes the other. All 
equally admire it, some are perfectly enraptured with 
it ; and after many expressions of their comparative 
excellency, he bids it look to him, and it sees — to 
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hear, and it speaks—to reach forth the hand, and it 
obeys — to come to him, and it walks — to worship 
him, and it reverently kneels. Now which of these 
twb specimens of creative art reflect the most glory 
upon the artist ?" 

il But," answered Hard-shell, " the figure you have 
used is fatal to your theory, if the scripture is to be 
the judge. Is it not repeatedly said, that the sinner 
' is dead— dead in trespasses and sins. 7 He is then 
as insensible as the marble statue. He can neither 
see, nor hear, nor feel; he cannot walk, nor run, 
nor act. He is dead— dead as Lazarus in his grave." 

This at first seemed to be quite unanswerable, and 
Philip paused for a moment, to gather composure 
and new strength, for the suddenness of the attack 
made upon his beautiful illustration ; m but he felt 
that his position was impregnable, and answered : 
" True, the Scriptures teach that sinners are dead ; 
and enough is known in the experience of all men, 
who are conversant with such matters, that there is 
much insensibility in the human heart, on all sub- 
jects connected with their spiritual interests. But 
4 
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is it not equally true that a man may be both dead 
and alive — dead in one sense, and alive in another. 
Thus the Christian is said to * be dead to sin/ but 
'alive to righteousness.' But surely he is not so 
dead to sin but that he may commit it ; nor so alive 
to righteousness, but that he may become dead 
while he lives. Those who are dead physically, 
1 know nothing/ as it appertains to the present life, 
its plans and schemes, its pleasures and pursuits. 
But can this be said of the sinner ? ' Dead,' as he 
may be, he still knows something, or may know 
something, even in regard to the great subject of 
salvation. A want of knowledge on the part of the 
sinner is spoken of as the occasion of death. ' Being 
alienated from the life of God' — How? — 'through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blind- 
ness of their hearts.' This alienation from the life 
of God is clearly traceable to the ignorance of the 
Gentile world, having the understanding darkened. 
Surely, then, a knowledge of the Gospel would have 
restored these blinded and besotted sinners to the 
enjoyment of life. 
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" The same truth is taught by the prophets. ' The 
people that walked in darkness, have seen a 
great light: they* that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 9 
Our Saviour referred this to the land of Zebulon 
and the land of Nepthalim — Galilee of the Gentiles; 
and began to preach to them, ' Bepent,' for the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. Their dwelling in 
the land of the shadow of death, was owing to the 
feet that the light had not shined upon them ; but 
so soon as the light shone, many of them were 
awakened to a new life ; but how could this have 
been done, had they not been able to see ? and dead 
as they were, they ' walked.' They had then some 
powers of locomotion, and were moving, but in the 
wrong direction ; and thus the Saviour commanded 
them to ' repent/ to amend their ways. But what 
avail would it have been to them, if they could not 
have seen when the 'light shone' upon them? Or 
why call upon them to repent, if they were as dead 
as Lazarus in his grave ? And still more expressly 
does Zachariah, when filled with the Holy Spirit, 
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■ay, that the 'Prophet of the Highest' would 'give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death,' and for what purpose ; ' to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.' Our Saviour has repeatedly 
attributed this state of the mind to the unbelief of 
men,, and reasons with them on their folly and 
wickedness. 'Except you eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.' 
Whatever is meant by these figurative sayings, it 
was their own fault if they did not eat his flesh and 
drink his blood. * And it was not the mere act of 
eating or drinking, but what they ate and drank, 
that imparted life to them. Would we complain of 
a man literally dead, for not eating or drinking, 
when it was clearly impossible. So the Saviour 
would not have complained of the Jews for not eat- 
ing his flesh and drinking his blood, if the act was 
impossible. An ignorant unbelieving mind, and an 
ungovernable will, may prove as strong barriers to 
the performance of an act that is both reasonable 
and just, as eating and drinking to a man physically 
dead." 
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"But," said Hard-shell, "if a man is dead, he is 
dead ; and what can be hoped for such a person ? 
All his energies of mind and will are not only para- 
lysed, but incapable of self-motion. And whatever 
acts he performs, must be owing to the power of 
God ; and he must be absolutely passive under it." 

"This is true, certainly, of those who are physi- 
cally dead, as was seen in all the miracles performed 
by the Saviour over the bodies of such. But is 
there no distinction found in society and religion 
between power and authority ? The one is exercised 
upon the bodies of men, the other upon their minds. 
And the laws operating in the one case, differ from 
those in the other, as much so as the body differs from 
the mind. Authority never raised the dead from 
their graves, and power never quickened the spirit 
into life. Authority never gave motion or existence 
to the planets, nor power awakened the fervors of de- 
votion among the Angels of God. Jesus gave both 
power and authority to the Apostles, to fulfill the 
objects of their mission. Power to heal, and au- 
thority to do it Jesus himself had all authority 
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given to him in heaven and in earth ; but previous 
to his death, he had inherently, and not as a gift, 
power to heal all diseases, and to raise the dead. 
Under the present dispensation, as indeed in all the 
preceding ones, God has governed the minds of men 
not by power but by authority. Had it been other- 
wise, all would, by an act that was uncontrollable, 
have submitted to his will ; for it has ever been his 
will that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth; and surely his power is 
equal to his will. Men may resist his authority, but 
neither angels nor men can resist his power. The 
one is physical, and operates on matter ; the other 
is moral, and operates on mind." 

" These distinctions seem to be just," said Hard- 
shell, " and they may be founded in the word of 
God ; but so frequently is it declared that sinners 
are dead in trespasses and in sins, that I see not 
how such passages can be disposed of, without doing 
violence to their meaning." 

"Let us not be imposed upon by a word; we 
should be equally careful to yield fall justice to this 
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and every other expression found in the Scriptures 
of truth. Many such admit of quite an easy solu- 
tion. Death is a state, a condition into which we 
enter; and so far as man is concerned, the spirit 
lives, even when the body is in the state of the 
dead. So that it is impossible to conceive even 
of the dead in the absence of life, so far as their 
higher spiritual nature is concerned. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, though dead, so far as respects 
their bodies, were, nevertheless, alive to God, so for 
as their minds were concerned. And these exam- 
ples will serve to show, that analogies derived from 
this subject should be used with much care and 
caution. A thousand difficulties on this subject 
will be disposed of, by considering that life and 
death are both states and conditions; and when used 
figuratively, always should be so considered. We 
have but to extbnine the class of Scriptures, in 
which these words and their correlates occur, to 
satisfy ourselves on this head. ' For if through the 
offense of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
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Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.' And 
again : ' For if by one man's offense death reigned 
by one, much more they who receive abundance of 
grace, and the gift of righteousness, shall reign in 
life by one Jesus Christ.' Thus death has a ' reign,' 
and what does this imply but a state, or kingdom, 
over which this reign is extended? 'Sin reigned 
unto death,' and this state of things is called by the 
apostle 'condemnation.' The state of death, so far 
as the sinner is concerned, is the reign of death into 
which he has entered ; and this reign of death is 
called a state of ' condemnation' in the same connec- 
tion. A sinner is said to be dead; and this is 
equivalent to his being condemned. But is a con- 
demned criminal actually dead? He is dead in 
law, but alive in fact, until the hour of execution. 
And thus is he both dead and alive; dead so far as 
the law is concerned, which has passed sentence 
upon him, but alive so far as his entity is concerned, 
until the law takes effect upon his person. Our 
Saviour figuratively uses these words interchange- 
ably. ' He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
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Mm that sent me, hath everlasting life, and .shall 
not' (in the future) ' come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life! Then the dead 'hear 
the voice' of Christ, believe on him that sent him, 
and enter not into condemnation in the future state, 
but pass from a state of death to that of life I What 
can be plainer than these words, and how happily 
do they illustrate the idea we have thus presented ? 
To the same effect, Jesus declares, when speaking 
of the influence of the Gospel upon the hearts of 
men, ' Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is 
coming and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they 7 (the dead) 'that 
hear shall live.' Dead, then, as sinners are, they 
ean hear — hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
hearing, they may live again. 'Arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give you light.' Observe, 
the persons addressed are commanded to * arise, 
that Christ may give them light. Th^ power by 
which they ' arise' is a different thing from the 
' light' of ' life' they receive from Christ after they 
obey the command. One is an act of obedience to 
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the command of Christ, and the other a favor con* 
fcrred upon the person who fulfills it. Again, it is 
said that sinners are ' dead in trespasses and sins; 7 
surely, this is equivalent to condemnation ; and the 
opposite to this, the ' quickening/ is that of forgive- 
ness, or justification, and both indicate states oppo- 
site the one to the other. To predicate upon such 
terms the idea of inability to hear, to arise, to obey, 
when Christ, by his authority, speaks and com- 
mands, is a great abuse of language. It is as much 
as to say that the condemned in prison cannot hear 
when a messenger speaks to him ; or understand the 
act of pardon sent him by the Executive of the 
State, when he passes from death to life by the 
olemency of this functionary. The same conclusion 
we will_ arive at, by considering those passages in 
which 'life' is spoken of in regard to the Chris- 
tian. 'He that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life.' 'If 
any man see his brother sin a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and he shall give him life for them 
that sin not unto death.' 'He shall give him 
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life' is equivalent to pardon. He will forgive the 
brother who sins not unto death, upon the petition 
of his fellow disciples. 'But these are written that 
you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.' Not life first, and then belief; 
and not life simply by believing ; but life through 
the name of the Son of God, in the act of believing. 
The name of Christ indicates his person and office, 
as the anointed Lord, in whom alone there is 
salvation, pardon, or life; and in no other name 
under heaven given, or among men known. And 
thus the angel said to Peter, ' Go, stand and speak 
in the Temple, to the people, all the words of this 
life.' To the dead sinners in Jerusalem, in the 
Temple, the apostle was directed to go, and speak 
'all the words of this life,' all the words of the 
Gospel which offers life or salvation to the perish- 
ing and the lost. And in so doing, he assuredly 
preached forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to those who believed and obeyed 'the 
words' which he announced. We suppose, then, 
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that f dead;' as the sinner is said to be, he can hear, 
see, believe, and do whatever God , requires at his 
hand ; and ' living/ as the Christian is said to be, 
he may, through weakness of his faith, and the law 
of the flesh, be dead to all spiritual enjoyments, 
and to the acts which naturally are seen connected 
with life. The dead may act as though they had 
life, and the living act as if they were dead. The 
dead sinner may put forth the hand of a living man, 
and the living Christian, while he lives, may be 
dead." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Phcebe, according to previous arrangement, 
moved to her new home, and was greatly pleased 
with the change. By assiduous attention to her 
humble calling, she made a good living, and gained 
many friends. Frank Elliott entered into all her 
little schemes of life, and greatly assisted her in 
them. Mr. Lovegood threw in her way all the 
business in her line he could command ; and being 
well acquainted with many young clerks and old 
bachelors, he furnished her with all the employ- 
ment she needed ; and as Mr. Lovegood had a small 
family, consisting of a son and daughter, who to 
gether with his wife and domestics occupied a large 
house, he frequently employed Frank to ran on 
errands for them, and when not otherwise employed, 
to spend as much time as he could spare with them 
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He soon became a favorite with the family, and his 
services were deemed indispensable to their happi- 
ness. 

" How would you like," said Mr. Lovegood, " to 
have Frank to live with us?" addressing his son 
Elia, a bright, rampant, and somewhat wayward 
child, but affectionate and confiding. 

"Oh! I should be so pleased. We would play 
so much together, and I could assist him in carry- 
ing the little parcels and packages all over the city; 
and then you would let me visit Aunt Phoebe more 
frequently, for I do love her very much." 

" Do let him live with us," said Julia, his little 
daughter; "he makes such pretty houses for us, and 
brings in to me from the garden, the sweetest, the 
most beautiful flowers; and I always feel so safe 
when he takes me in my little carriage to ride in 
the streets. He don't romp and run, like Elia ; and 
he tells such pretty stories; I wonder where he 
learned them." 

" Well, I will ask your mother ; and if she agrees 
to it, Frank shall come to-morrow, and live with us." 
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The proposition was quite acceptable to all par- 
ties, and he was received into the house ; and though 
his situation was a humble one, it was so much 
better than any he had hitherto enjoyed, that he 
was perfectly contented and happy. But he could 
not forget Phoebe, and daily he ran over to see and 
speak a few words of comfort to her. Elia in- 
structed Frank in all his little studies and books ; 
and as a teacher lived in the house, who had charge 
of the education of the children, Frank was soon 
received as one of the pupils, and made rapid pro- 
gress, and soon surpassed in his attainments both 
Elia and Julia. He indeed developed extraordinary 
powers of application, and readiness to receive in- 
struction. He became a favorite with his teacher, 
and engrossed much of his attention. This did not 
excite the jealousy of Elia, as he was raised to high 
expectations, and was rather inclined to play than 
read, to spend his hours in pleasure than in study ; 
and was pleased to think that Frank engrossed so 
much time, as it left him more leisure to indulge 
in his favorite pastimes. 
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At the age of fifteen, Frank was received into 
the store, and soon became so useful that his ser- 
vices could not be dispensed with. He had acquired 
a good English education, was fond of reading, and 
had some knowledge both of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and the French; and whatever he 
learned, he learned well. He soon became an ac- 
complished clerk and salesmen, and won the reputa- 
tion of an honest and faithful man. 

Mr. Lovegood was not a member of any church ; 
but having been religiously educated, and taught to 
reverence the institutions of Christianity, he regu- 
larly at least on every Lord's day, attended religious 
service, and held a pew in one of the fashionable 
churches of New Orleans ; and as he inclined to- 
ward the Episcopal Church, he and his family were 
constant attendants upon the ministry of the Bector 
of St Joseph's. Frank, Elia, and Julia, sat side by 
side in the same pew, and observed with habitual 
respect the ritual service practiced in the church. 
Each of them had been pupils in the Sunday School 
attached to the congregation, and Frank had been 
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received as one of its teachers. He not only took a 
deep interest in his' class, but studied the Bible 
lessons thoroughly, and listened to the weekly lec- 
tures from the Kector on. the chapter to be recited 
on the succeeding Lord's day. By this means, he 
not only improved his own mind, but the truths 
which he taught others made a deep impression on 
his heart ; and frequently he felt the necessity of a 
religious life, and the consolations which the Gospel 
alone can afford. But the demands of business, 
and the increasing cares which his situation in the 
store imposed on him, and the excitements of a gay 
and pleasure-loving city, engrossed so much of his 
time and thoughts, that the good seed did not ger- 
minate, or else, like that sown upon the rock, spring- 
ing up, was soon scorched and blasted by their in- 
fluence. 

It was during one of these seasons, when feeling 
exhausted both in body and in mind, that Frank, 
whose health began to fail him, sought a retreat in a 
visit to his paternal uncle, in the heart of the -State 
of Kentucky. He had never seen him, but by long 
5 
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correspondence he bad formed an acquaintance with 
him ; and by his affectionate invitation and earnest 
entreaty, Frank had been induced to visit and spend 
the summer with him. He had never been from 
' home before, and enjoyed the trip in a steamboat to 
Louisville exceedingly. Having reached there, he 
took stage early in the morning, and rode day and 
night, and arrived in Lexington early the next 
morning. He was delighted with the sight of so 
many villages and towns through which he passed; 
and struck with admiration in viewing the grand old 
forests and rich blue-grass fields, filled with the 
finest of cattle and sheep. His eye had been accus- 
tomed to the flat grounds on the lower Mississippi, 
and the cotton wood that grew dn its shores, and 
the large Cyprus covered with mo6s that dwelt in its 
swamps. He had seen the immense cotton-fields, 
and the sugar-cane, in all the different stages of their 
cultivation and growth ; and though to him they had 
been highly attractive and beautiful, yet he thought 
that nothing could surpass the old forest trees, some 
of which seemed to him to be the growth of cen- 
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turies, under which the Indian, before our country 
was known to the white man, had built his rude 
tent, and hunted the buffalo and the deer. As they 
lifted up their leafy arms to the heavens, they seemed 
to be offering thanks to the Most High for sparing 
t^m so long; and the winds, as they shook their 
foliage, seemed like the sound of praise from a thou- 
sand voices. But nothing could exceed the forests 
when cleared up from the underbrush, dead timber, 
and old decayed stumps, and broken-down trees, 
thinned out by the removal of the less valuable tim- 
ber, and now covered over with the finest carpeting 
of blue grass — the cattle wading in it ankle-deep, and 
fat enough to satisfy the appetite of John Bull him- 
self or any of his descendants. And as he pursued 
the next day his journey to the old homestead of his 
uncle, his admiration knew no bounds, and he felt 
that if there was a spot on earth in which he wptdd 
prefer to spend his days, it was here. 

His uncle, Thomas Badcliffe, lived in the very 
centre of the county of Bourbon, and had been 
raised "on the paternal farm, and had inherited it 
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with all its appurtenances. He was wealthy and 
generous, and possessed of the characteristic hospi- 
tality of his countrymen. He was distinguished 
alike for his probity and justice, and his close atten- 
tion to the business of his farm. He had lived in 
rather a secluded manner, having lost some years 
previously his wife; and his three sons had married 
and moved to the States of Missouri and Illinois, 
where lands were cheaper, and the prospect for an 
immediate settlement was at that time most en- 
couraging. An adopted daughter remained at home 
under the care of a maiden aunt. She had just re- 
turned during the vacation, to spend the summer 
months at home. 

Though the temptation was strong in the mind of 
Thomas Radcliffe to degenerate into a miser or 
spendthrift, as his means were ample, and the asso- 
ciations around him were not of the most favorable 
kind, yet a strong religious principle, which in early 
life had taken possession of him, had so regulated 
his life, that the acquisition of wealth had rather 
humbled than elevated him ; and he sought for new 
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channels on which to bestow it, to lessen the mis- 
eries and lighten the burdens of those who stood in 
need of it. To him, wealth was not merely the 
means of subsistence or for self-gratification, but for 
usefulness. And it was for this that he had sent for 
his nephew, for whom he had long entertained the 
wannest affection, and on whom he determined to 
lavish his favors. 

Frank Elliott was daily expected, and at the hour 
of twelve he arrived, and met with a hearty and 
cordial reception. These were happy hours for 
young Elliott. Never had he met with any one 
who seemed to him to supply the place of a father; 
and never had he entered into a mansion which pre- 
sented such an air of home-comfort as this. His aged 
aunt threw her arms around his neck and kissed him 
as her long-looked-for nephew ; and Mary Randolph 
could scarcely contain her joy, now that Frank 
had come all the way from New Orleans to spend 
the summer with her during the vacation. And his 
uncle said, " Dear me, how much you look like your 
mother I' 1 and turning to her picture, hanging upon 
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the wall, painted by Jowitt, he could not help shed* 
ding tears of joy, that her son had now oome to 
share in his hospitality, and to find in him a father 
and a friend. 

The room in which they sat was nearly square, 
with deep windows and heavy wainscoting, and the 
walls covered with old-fashioned paper; and although 
the house had not been painted for many years, it 
still looked cheerful and clean. Frank was particu- 
larly struck with the width of the fire-place, and 
wondered if the weather was ever sufficiently cold 
to need such an ample hearth. The old clock stood 
behind the door like a sentinel on duty, and the 
steady click and motion of the pendulum alone re- 
minded him how rapidly the hours were passing 
away. A large side-board, amply filled with out- 
glass and fine decanters, were to be seen, for as yet 
the temperance movement had not excluded these 
appendages from the parlor. In a large bowl stand- 
ing on the end of the sideboard, might be seen the 
treasured relics of the family in the shape of silver 
spoons of all sorts and sizes, much worn by time 
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and use; and a large silver ladle, deemed indis- 
pensable for many purposes besides dipping up soup 
for dinner, or bonny-clabber with rich cream at the 
evening meal. A silver pitcher and two silver 
tumblers completed the furniture of the side-board. 
An old-fashioned hickory-bottom arm?chair, with 
high and straight back, occupied one convenient 
comer of the house, and an ample supply of rush- 
bottom chairs, bought at Lexington, were seen in 
due places, scattered over the room. The carpet 
was domestic, made entirely of wool raised on the 
fern, and woven in the adjoining town. It had 
only three colors, red, yellow and green, and these 
run in straight lines their full length. And although 
to our modern taste it could not be very attractive, 
yet in that day it was deemed to be non pareil. 

The east window looked out on a beautiful lawn, 
clotted over with little clumps of trees ; and further 
down, a little stream of water, running over its 
pebbly bottom, was seen, on the sides of which the 
noble ash and hickory, the white-breasted sycamore, 
and the stately oak, were standing; and alders, 
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sumach, the red-bud, and the black-berry bushes, 
were scattered in profusion, intertangled with run 
ning vines and tufted grass, among which was seen 
the oriole, alternately hopping and raising its tiny 
figure. On the west side the farming lands lay 
stretching a great distance to the woods ; and at a 
convenient distance from the house/ the cabins, 
neatly whitewashed, were placed side by side, pre- 
senting an appearance of life and homely comfort. 

A well-dressed servant came into the room and 
announced " that dinner was ready," always a wel- 
come call, and to Frank at this time especially so, 
as he had taken but a hasty and scanty breakfast 
in the morning, and was ready to partake of a more 
substantial repast. We will not describe the variety 
of dishes, and the ample supplies furnished for the 
occasion ; the sweetness of the butter, the richness 
of the milk, and the yellow, crisp-like corn-bread, 
that no one knows how to bake but an old Virginian 
or Kentucky negro. He did ample justice to the 
meal, and returned from the table refreshed and 
comforted. 
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"I expect a Mend to-day to visit us/' said his 
uncle. "He is generally faithful to his engage- 
ments, and will soon be here. He is one of our 
Evangelists. I hardly think that you have seen 
one of them in your parts." 

" To what sect does he belong ?" 

" He is opposed to all sects, and belongs to none." 

" Why, that is strange, uncle." 

" No more strange than true." 

It so happened at this time that considerable in- 
terest was awakened in the public mind, all through 
the central portions of the State of Kentucky, with 
reference to a new party which had come upon the 
field, and had made sad inroads upon the popular 
churches of the day, and which had made many 
new converts from the world. Most of the preach- 
ers were highly incensed against them, and most of 
the leading members of the churches. They first 
attacked them with arguments, and then, as is usual 
in such cases when failing to convince, with denun- 
ciation and reproach. It will be impossible, at this 
late day, to form any just idea of the means em- 
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ployed, and the efforts made to put them down, and 
render their labors abortive. Churches, conferences, 
associations, and synods, all stood in hostile array 
against them. Families were divided, neighbor- 
hoods set at variance, and a spirit of controversy, 
not always pleasant, sometimes sharp and angular, 
was awakened. Old Bibles and Testaments, which 
had not been read for many days and months, were 
looked up and the dust rubbed off, and carefully 
examined; for this new party were great Scriptu- 
reans, and constantly appealed to the Bible in sup- 
port of their opinions ; and so confident were they of 
success, that men and women carried a copy of the 
Sacred oracles constantly with them, and were ready 
with any one to debate all the questions which stood 
prominently before them. And thus might be seen 
in all the families, neighborhood-gatherings, and 
little coteries, earnest disputants on both sides of 
these questions ; and also on the counters of shop* 
keepers, and the benches of mechanics, men awl 
women were found, with the Bible in hand, and 
turning over its pages to refer to the passages that 
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seemed to them to support their several views. It 
was during this state of excitement that Frank 
Elliott reached the home of his uncle, who had 
recently embraced the views of these •Reformers. His 
house was the head-quarters of all who were its 
friends and advocates. It will readily occur to the 
reader that Frank Elliott would soon have an op- 
portunity of seeing some of them, and of witness* 
ing the discussions in which they were engaged. 

It was now Thursday, and a preacher in one 
of the adjoining counties had agreed to hold a 
meeting in the neighborhood, at an old and rickety 
chapel, and had promised to spend the night ait 
BadclifiVs. He was expected every moment, and 
soon he made his appearance at the gate. He came 
on horseback, and brought in his saddle-bags, well 
stowed with books and apparel for a long journey, 
having left home on a preaching tour for some 
weeks. He was about forty-five years of age, 
dressed in a plain and homespun manner, and with 
a fltrmer-like appearance. His eye indicated intel- 
ligence, and the top of his head showed much firm- 
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ness. The ready and cordial manner in which he 
was received at the house, indicated the warmth of 
affection they felt* toward him, and the joy they ex- 
perienced in seeing him. There was nothing clerical 
in his appearance and manner, nothing to excite 
awe, or create reserve. But easy, frank, and unre- 
served, the youngest and the oldest could approach 
him without diffidence ; and very soon after being 
seated, he inquired about the proposed meeting, 
and the prospects of a hearing. He was answered 
that all needful preparation had been made, and 
the neighborhood were anxious to attend the meet- 
ing ; and that another preacher, who had just en- 
listed in the cause, full of warmth and zeal, would 
associate with him, and assist, by exhortation, in 
his labors, and was expected on the morrow to be 
present at the meeting. This was an occasion of 
much joy to the preacher, and he anticipated a pleas- 
ant and profitable occasion. 

"What news from the upper counties, and how 
stand affairs in the Association?'' said .Thomas 
Badcliffe. 
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" The news is not very encouraging. We had a 
fierce encounter, and much opposition. Several 
churches were excluded for having permitted us 
to preach in them ; and a number of the preachers 
are strongly suspected of heresy; and stringent 
measures are being adopted to avert the progress of 

the cause." 

« 

" It is strange that the Baptists, who have been 
such stanch friends of liberty, should adopt such 
violent measures." 

" It seems so, truly ; but alas, human nature is a 
poor thing ; and those who have a little brief au- 
thority, do strange things now as of old." 

"I really thought," said Badcliffe, "that so soon 
as these scriptural views were presented, that they 
'would gladly adopt them, and would unite with us 
in the conversion of the world." 

"Ah, so thought Melancthon with reference to 
the Lutheran [Reformation ; but old Satan is more 
wise and cunning than young Melancthon." 

" But the Baptist churches are in a very low and 
depressed condition. Many of their Associations 
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present but few additions ; some have lost mora by 
death and by exclusion; than they have gained by 
immersing." 

" True, but they prefer to hold on to their anti- 
quated errors, rather than to accept of what they 
deem to be new and strange doctrine. Just like 
the young man who always went to the mill with 
stones for weight in his bag, because his father did 
so before him; he would regard it as an insolent 
innovation to divide the meal, so as to make one 
side of the bag balance the other." 

"But it seems strange to me, that the preachers 
do not generally embrace it, as the Gospel an- 
nounced by our people is so like what the Apostles 
preached. Indeed, we use the identical words of 
Peter and Paul, and yet they deem it a new 
Gospel." 

"New Gospel! truly, in this age, it is to many 
ears a new, a strange Gospel; but it is no more 
strange than new. An old stater, such as our Sa- 
viour found in the mouth of the fish caught by Peter 
in the sea, would be a strange sight now-a-days, but 
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the coin nevertheless would be true. Old truths, I 
fear, look to many as if they were new errors." 

" Yes, truly, but in coinage, if the ring is good, 
the weight perfect, and the metal pure, we don't re- 
ject the money because it has been newly melted 
and restamped." 

"We farmers understand that well. We are 
wiser in regard to mammon than to Christ, as our 
coffers show." 

" This blue-grass region, I fear, will be the occa» 
sion of the loss of many souls." 

"How so?" 

a The love of money, you know, is the root of all 
evil, and there is much danger of this where the 
ease of acquiring it is so ample. I think, however, 
if the claims of Christ were understood, and the 
wants of the perishing properly regarded, a safety 
valve would be opened that would let off the super- 
abundant steam." 

Frank Elliott sat on the sofa and listened atten- 
tively to this new and strange colloquy. He had 
heard nothing of the kind before. It had not 00* 
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coned to him that there was any difference between 
the sects, that they all were right, and each would 
get to heaven in their own way, and that there was 
no occasion for any new light, but simply an in- 
crease of the piety and zeal of the different pro- 
fessors of religion. And yet he saw from the drift 
of the conversation, that there was some necessity 
for a more thorough investigation of original Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as all could not be right, when 
they differed so widely with each other. 

It so happened, that as the Methodist Conference 
was about to sit in Lexington, that a preacher of 
that order was making his way to it; and as his 
horse had become very lame, and could proceed no 
further, he led him up to the stile at the front of the 
house, and sought for shelter and repose for the 
night. This was gladly offered him, as it is a cus- 
tom in these parts, perhaps more then than now, to 
extend the rights of hospitality to every one who 
came. His horse was well taken care o£ and he 
was ushered into the bouse ; and having announced 
his name, he was introduced to the Evangelist and to 
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Frank Elliott, and cordially received as one of the 
guests. Having partaken of the evening meal, and 
feeling much refreshed, the subject of conversation 
was resumed. For in those times it was not deemed 
intrusive to speak on this and all other topics of 
common interest with the utmost freedom ; and each 
expressed his opinion without restraint or diffidence. 

Frank ventured to say, u That he had been much 
interested in the conversation held in the after- 
noon, and would be pleased to hear it continued; 
and as he supposed that the visitor who had just 
arrived, was a Minister of the Gospel, he would be 
pleased to have him join in it." 

" Gladly would I do so," said he, "as I am fond 
of conversing on the subject of religion. Ever since 
I was called of God to preach the Gospel, this has 
been my theme by day and by night." 

"I suppose," said Mr. Radchffe, "you are a 
stranger in these parts." 

H Yes, this is my first visit to the central counties 
of my native State. T am from the Green River 
District, and am on my way to the Annual Con- 
6 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and I 
fear that I shall hardly be able to reach its session 
in season." 

" The distance is not so great, but that after an early 
breakfast, you can be in time. Your horse merely 
needs rest for the night, and will be well cared for" 

14 I think,' 9 said the Evangelist, " that there has been 
a very great departure from original Christianity." 

"And so do I," said the Methodist preacher. "We 
want more heart-religion." 

" True," said the Evangelist, " we want both head 
and heart-religion; and I think that it must get into 
the head before it can reach the heart." 

The preacher groaned. " I have heard of a similar 
remark before," said he. "We have in the southern 
part of the State a class of people newly risen up, 
called Reformers, or Campbellites, who have given 
us a great deal of trouble. All their religion is in 
their head and in going down into the water. 
Something ought to be done to stop them. I think 
that they are awfully deluded." 

" Why they must be a strange people indeed, if 
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they entertain such opinions. Are you sure that 
they hold such erroneous ideas ?" 

" I cannot say for myself," said he ; " but our pre- 
siding elder had a debate with one of them, and he 
assured me it was so." 

41 What ensued upon the debate?" 

" Strange to tell, a great many persons embraced 
the new doctrine, and many of the members of the 
church were greatly carried away with it, and 
some actually were dipped, and thought that they 
were saved by the act ; and one of our ministers, 
a promising young man, of fine education, has 
joined them, and the subject will come up at the 
Conference." 

" I always think it best," said the Evangelist, "to 
examine such matters for myself, and take nothing 
second-handed that needs to be proven. I do not 
believe in infant sprinkling myself, and many 
charges have been brought against me in regard to 
their final salvation, which I know are false; and as 
I practice immersion alone, many charge me with 
laying undue stress upon it, and therefore I can 
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the more readily believe that the rumors you have 
heard in regard to the people referred to, may not 
be correct." 

This at once opened up a new theme for discus- 
sion, and the balance of the evening was employed 
in its consideration ; and as the parties were fairly 
matched, and both ready to engage in discussion, 
the remaining portion of the family gathered to- 
gether in the room, and listened with marked atten- 
tion to all that was said. Frank was very deeply 
interested, as he had heard nothing on the subject 
till to-day ; and as he had felt the necessity for a 
religious life, and had some thoughts of joining the 
Episcopal Church, in which he had been brought 
up, he the more gladly shared in the interest of the 
occasion. We must direct the hearer to the follow- 
ing Chapter for its discussion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At night the family assembled together ; and a 
few of the neighbors, hearing that the Evangelist 
had arrived at Eadcliffe's, came to the house to enjoy 
the pleasure of his company, and share in the con- 
versation of the evening. 

Frank and Mary sat side by side on the sofe. 
Aunt Sarah occupied a seat near the door. The 
Methodist preacher was honored with the old arm- 
chair, and the Evangelist sat near him. Thomas- 
RadclifFe welcomed the new guests, and handed 
each of them seats. 

When all were disposed of, and the compliments 
of the evening passed, the conversations were re- 
sumed. All felt a deep interest in the topics dis- 
cussed, but none more so than Frank Elliott, as he 
had hitherto never heard any thing on the subject ; 
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and feeling quite alive to all matters pertaining to 
Christianity, lie gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity of hearing whatever might be said on the 
occasion ; and as the two persons already spoken of 
were full of the subject, and ready to engage in the 
discussions of the evening, all were delighted with 
the prospect of spending an hour or two in hearing 
them; 

The Circuit-rider opened the conversation, and 
felt strong in the belief that he could carry convic- 
tion to the minds of all present, in favor of the 
views he entertained on the questions discussed. 
He was somewhat self-confident and dogmatic, and 
eagerly pressed upon the Evangelist the points at 
%issue. 

"I do not think," said he, "that immersion is 
necessary to fulfill the commands of Christ in re- 
gard to baptism, and I am sure that infant baptism 
was practiced in the times of the Apostles. In the 
case of the Jailer and his family, were they not all 
baptized, he and his wife and children ? It may be 
presumed that at least one infant was among them. 
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and if so, he or she must have been baptized with 
the other members of the family " 

"I am glad," said the Evangelist, "that you have 
selected this case, as it is the strongest one found in 
the New Testament, and you have said all that can 
be said in the four of five assumptions now made. 
It is worthy of remark, that all that can be urged 
in regard to this doubtful practice of infant baptism, 
may be embraced in two or three postulates, and 
it is certain that no Divine ordinance, either in the 
Law or the Gospel, was ever established on such 
premises. The simplest and most unimportant of 
all the requirements of Heaven — if indeed any of 
them can be so called — admits of something more 
explicit than this. Whoever heard of a law, human, 
or Divine, depending upon implication or inference, 
which can only be ascertained but by assumed 
premises and still more doubtful reasonings ? It is 
wonderful to see how long this practice has con- 
tinued, and how generally it has been observed, 
considering the sandy foundation on which it rests. 
Had believer's immersion stood upon such a basis, 
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the learning and skill displayed in its opposition 
would long since have consigned it to the ' tombs of 
the Capulets !' It would have been drowned in the 
deluge of ink that has been poured over this sub- 
ject!" 

"It is a matter of doubt with me," said the Cir- 
cuit-rider, " if immersion is at all needed. I do not 
think that it was ever practiced by the Apostles." 

" I don't ask you," said the Evangelist, " for your 
thoughts on the- subject, but for your belief; not 
for your opinions, but your knowledge. We have 
almost the unanimous consent of the learned, that 
it was universally practiced in the times of the 
Apostles, and for thirteen hundred years subse- 
quently to their day. So taught Dr. Whitby and 
others, and so practiced the founder of the Methodist 
Church on several occasions. If you wish to know 
what can be said in its defense, we refer you to the 
standard works on the subject." 

" 1 merely spoke of this subject incidentally, and 
do not wish seriously to discuss it; and as we 
already have the case of the Philippian Jailer 
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up, it would be better to confine our discussion 
to it." 

" I agree perfectly with you;" said the Evangelist. 
"One thing at a time is my motto, and when we 
exhaust it, then, if necessary, take up another. You 
spoke of the case of the Jailer and family, recorded 
in Acts xvi., in proof both of sprinkling or pouring, 
and of infent baptism. Let us examine the facts 
recorded, and then you may decide if the assump- 
tions you have made are justified by them." 

"Well, lam sure," said the Circuit-rider, "that 
the Jailer and hip family were baptized in the 
prison, or in the house, and if so, it must have 
been by sprinkling or pouring. This is a short 
and certain way of reaching conclusions on the 
subject ; and I think that, with this view of the case, 
there need but little to be said upon it." 

" Be not too sure on this head," said the Evange- 
list, a it may turn out to be far otherwise than you 
have thought If your premises shall prove to be 
false, then the conclusions based upon them will fall 
to the ground. If it can be shown that these bap- 
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tisms did not occur either in the prison nor in the 
house, the inference you draw from your assump- 
tions will prove to be a non $equitur. In other 
words, the conclusions will not be found in your 
premises, and this will be fatal to your theory 1 
What are the facts in the case? Paul and Silas 
were thrust in the jail at Philippi, into the inner 
prison, their hands and feet were put into the 
stocks ; at midnight they sang praises to God, an 
earthquake suddenly ' shook the foundation of the 
prison ;' and if the foundation was shaken, of course 
the walls, and it would not have been safe for the 
prisoners to have remained amidst the falling tim- 
bers, dust and confusion, and indiscriminate ruin, 
incident to such an event. And still less would it 
have been expedient or safe to have brought the 
family of the Jailer, wife, children, and all, into the 
midst of such a state of ruins. Being midnight, too, 
the extent of the disaster could not be fully ascer- 
tained. The fright of the Jailer indicated his worst 
fears in regard to it. He supposed that the alarm was 
so great that even all the prisoners had escaped. It 
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would require a great stretch of credulity to suppose 
that the Jailer would willingly venture himself into 
the jail, much less rouse his wife and children at 
midnight, and lead or force them into the prison to 
attend to this solemn act. The earthquake was so 
-violent, as to have opened even the doors of the 
prison, and to have knocked off the chains from the 
hands and feet of the prisoners. ' l Every one's bands 
were loosed. 1 The ruin was one of the most dis- 
astrous character to have produced such results; 
and surely it would have been the height of folly and 
imprudence, to have ventured into the prison with 
his family at night under such circumstances. 

"Besides it is said, that the Jailer 'called for a 
light' — this was provident — 'and sprang in;' he was 
greatly alarmed; 'and came trembling;' he was 
terrified ; ' and fell down before Paul and Silas.' He 
was overwhelmed with a sense of danger, 'and 
brought them out. 1 Brought them out of what?-— 
From the prison. Paul cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, ' Do thyself no harm, for we are all here' — not 
one of them had made their escape. They were juat 
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where they had been put, only the chains were 
knocked off their hands and feet, and the doors were 
opened. They were still in the 'inner prison.' 
Now observe, the Jailer ' brought them out,' brought 
them out of the prison. Neither the question 'What 
shall I do to be saved ?' nor the answer to this ques- 
tion, and the effect produced by it, took place in the 
prison. But after the parties were ' brought out 
these events occurred. 

"But when they were 'brought out,' whither did 
he take them ? It is most natural to suppose that 
ne took them into the house, the dwelling, apart 
from the prison. This, indeed, is distinctly stated, 
' for l they spake unto hinrthe "Word of the Lord, and 
to all that were in his house. 1 They must have been 
in the house, or they could not have spoken to them 
— ' To him and to all that were in his house.' Doubt- 
less, then, they were 'brought into the house.' It is 
certain that the preaching was not in the prison, nor 
in the open air, but in the house of the Jailer." 

44 But," said the Circuit-rider, "where was the 
washing done— the washing of the stripes ; and in 
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what place could the baptism have been performed 
after the washing ?" 

" This we will soon consider," said the Evangelist, 
" but first observe the difference between the wash- 
ing, from the verb Lovo, and the baptism, from 
the verb Bapttzo, elowin apo ton plagon, that is, he 
washed (the blood) from their wounds. This, of 
itself, would require considerable water, and a 
convenient place to apply it. And it is not likely 
that this would be done in the house. And it would 
require still more water to immerse the Jailer and 
his household. And therefore, it is said, ' That he 
took them the same hour of the night and washed 
their stripes, and was baptized, he and all his 
straightway.' Please observe, ' he took them,' from 
the verb * paralambano' — a word usually employed to 
indicate action or motion, to or from a place. This 
will appear both in the Greek and English. A few 
passages will suffice to demonstrate this. ' Fear not 
to take . unto thee Mary thy wife.' Matt. i. 20. 
'When he arose, he took the young child and his 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt.' Matt. 
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ii 14. Thus he first arose, then took. the child and 
his mother, and departed. Every act implies motion 
in regular order." 

"I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Greek," said the Circuit-rider, "to know if your 
criticism is correct or not; and arguments drawn 
simply from philology, have not much weight 
with me." 

"It matters not," said the Evangelist, "the En- 
glish is just as plain as the Greek, and there is no 
mystery in either. The case is too plain to admit 
of it. And as to philology, it is but 'that branch 
of literature which comprehends a knowledge of the 
etymology or origin and combination of words, 9 so 
says Webster. The science applies as well to the 
English as the Greek, and indeed to all languages. 

" But we are not left in what you would deem the 
mazes of philology, to infer our way in the mid* 
night scene before us. For it is said that after the 
washing of Paul and Silas by the Jailer (please to 
observe the washing was done on the Apostles, and 
not by them), and after the baptism of the Jailer and 
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'all his,' 'he brought them into his house.' He 
then must have 'taken them' out of his house in 
the first instance, or he could not have brought 
them in. Now it was during the interim, between 
the taking out and the bringing in, that both the 
washing and the baptism occurred. Any court in 
Christendom, with the facts before it, would so de- 
cide, in regard to the place where the acts occurred, 
even in a case of life and death. And you know 
that circumstances- of this nature often are regarded 
as. 'testimony in chief.' This fully decides the 
nature as well as the place and the time of the action. 
Not only did he bring them into the house, but ' he 
set meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God, 
with all his house.' He brought them into the 
house where the family usually eat — ' he set meat 
before them.' It was then his dwelling-house, and 
a particular room in the house — the eating room." 

" According to your showing then," said the Cir- 
cuit-rider, "the baptism did not take place, either 
in the house nor in the prison ; and if not in either, 
will you please show me where?" 
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"This" said the Evangelist, "we are not called 
upon to show. All jour premises lie in the assump- 
tion that the baptism took place either in the prison 
or in the house. We have shown that it was not 
in either of them ; and as your inference lies in your 
premises, and these are proven to be false, both must 
be given up. As you have been forced out of the 
prison, and also out of the house, and as the action 
of baptism took place somewhere, it becomes you to 
show where." 

" Why," said the Methodist preacher, " it might 
have been done by sprinkling or pouring, just 
where the washing of the stripes of Paul and Silas 
was performed I" 

" I am glad, then," said the Evangelist, "that you 
have given up the theory of the baptism, either in 
the prison or in the house. This I thought you would 
be compelled to do, however reluctantly. This 
then changes the whole aspect of the case. If the 
washing was done outside the prison and the house, 
and the baptism also, then the place from which 
the water was taken in the one act might have 
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sufficed for the other. If the water was brought 
from a tank for the washing, it would not be diffi- 
cult to convey the Jailer and his family to the tank 
for immersion. Let it be found that the baptism 
did not take place in the house or in the prison, 
then the water sufficient to fulfill the demands of 
immersion, is abundant; and as the two acts of 
washing and baptism are both indicated, and the 
time at their disposal, there would be found no 
difficulty to obtain water enough to observe both 
actions. Besides, if sprinkling or pouring would 
have answered, Louo being a generic word, would 
have covered either act. Certainly a person may be 
washed both by sprinkling as well as by pouring ! 
But after the Louo, then comes the Baptizo. The 
latter is a specific word, indicating a particular act ; 
what we call a word of form, expressive of a specific ■ 
thing. The baptism required more water than the 
washing ; but if both could have been performed with 
the same amount of water, then Louo being generic, 
would have as easily indicated the act as Baptizo. 
The taking them out of the house for washing 
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would have taken the Jailer and his family to any- 
other place convenient for baptism. Parambulano, 
the word used, applies as well to the baptism as to 
the washing. If the one could take them out to wash, 
the other could take them to the place where the bap- 
tism may have been performed. It now becomes an 
open question, as we have gotten into the open air. 
And as water can be found in the court of the prison, 
and certainly in the city of Philippi, the word itself, 
Baptizo, settles the action ; all admit that its primary 
meaning was immersion. To this conclusion have 
we come at last. Be it remembered that the Lotto 
indicated the washing of the blood from the apostles, 
and the Baptizo the immersion of the Jailer and 
family;' 

" According to your views, then, the baptism did 
not take place either in the prison nor in the house, 
and if not in either, where ?" 

11 This we are not called upon to show. All your 
premises lie in the assumption, that the baptism took 
place either in the prison or in the house. We 
have shown that it was not in either ; and as your 
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inference lies in your premises, and these have 
proven to be false, both must be given up. If you 
please, as you have been driven out of the prison 
and out of the house, and as the action took place 
somewhere, it becomes you to show where, if you 
wish to make out a case to answer your theory. 
We say it was not in the prison and not in the 
house." 

"Well, then," said the Circuit-rider, "it must 
have been in some one of the neighbor's houses." 

" Is there any thing in the record, or in the case, 
to justify this assertion ?" 

" They certainly could have been sprinkled in a 
neighbor's house, and why not take them in ?" 

" True, if there was any need for it, and if it would 
not have put their unbelieving and pagan neighbors 
to too much trouble. But why adopt so absurd a 
theory ? Surely you must be driven to the verge 
of probability, to suggest even such a proposition. 
For see, if sprinkling or pouring would have sufficed, 
surely there was enough water in the house of the 
Jailer to have performed the act, without rousing 
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up a neighbor to open his house, and to furnish 
water for the occasion ; or it would have been very 
easy to have brought a pitcher of water — a cupful 
would have answered — into the house, either from 
his own well, or that of his neighbors; and this 
would have saved the parties the trouble and the 
necessary embarrassment implied in the supposition. 
Besides, if the baptism had taken place in a neigh- 
bor's house, why did not Paul and Silas preach to 
and make disciples of them? Should they have 
been neglected? No, no! The supposition is a 
little too absurd ; and lest we may weary the pa- 
tience and shock the good sense of all present, we 
dismiss this part of our subject." 

" Well, I do not know where the baptism was 
done," said the Circuit-rider. 

"Neither do I; I onlylcnow it was not done in 
the prison or in the house But I aver it could 
have been done in either, if sprinkling or pouring 
would have answered ; for as there was water used 
to wash the stripes of Paul and SUas, there certainly 
could have been brought in enough to have sprin- 
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kled or poured a little upon the heads of the Jailer 
and ' all his,' if it would have sufficed. It is fatal 
to your theory to be driven out of doors for bap- 
tism. Immersion might need this, but sprinkling 
or pouring did not !" 

" But wheresoever it was done, it cannot be shown 
that it was by immersion," said the Circuit-rider. 

" It is not required of me to show where the bap- 
tism was performed, as the word is one of action, 
and indicates immersion ; for whenever it was done, 
or wherever, there must have been water sufficient 
to have fulfilled the action. I say, he and all his 
were baptized, that is, in English, immersed, and 
the action itself implies the water — water sufficient 
to answer the purpose of the action. If there was 
any place in the jail yard where it could be done, 
or if there was any convenience beyond the jail yard 
to do it in, then it was performed just there. That 
it was done, no one denies ; and whether the Jailer 
and all his went out of the back-door into the 
court-yard, where tanks in abundance were kept, 
or out of the side- doors, if his house had any, or 
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out of the front-door leading to the river side, I 
cannot say. I only say that the baptism took 
place outside the house and of the jail, and not in 
either of them ; and this is all I need say to upset 
your theory. I can find water enough outside of 
the house, and of the prison, where the parties were 
when the action was done, and this is enough. If 
you adopt the action of sprinkling or pouring, the 
burden of proof lies on your side. As you do not 
deny but that immersion was sometimes practiced 
by the Apostles, why not at this time ? Besides, I 
affirm that sprinkling or pouring could have been 
done in the house. Do you deny this? But the 
baptism did not occur in the house : then the con- 
clusion is inevitable that they were not sprinkled 
or poured, but immersed." 

"But, whether sprinkled or immersed, I feel con- 
fident," said the Circuit-rider, "that the children, as 
well as parents, were the subjects of the ordinance • 
for 'he and all his' were baptized straitway." 

"Now, I think that you will find difficulties 
equally as great to encounter, in sustaining this 
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hypothesis, as in the other case. Let us see what 
you will be compelled to prove before you can 
reach the conclusions to which you so hastily have 
come. In the first place, you must show that the 
Jailer had a family of his own. It would be a diffi- 
cult task to show from the Sacred historian, that 
the Jailer had ever been married. The presump- 
tion is, that he had been, but there is no certain 
evidence of the fact ; and in the absence of proof, we 
are left entirely to conjecture ; and if you assume 
that he had a wife and children, we ask for the 
proof, and this we know you cannot give. If a 
wife, is she named ? and if children, how many ? of 
what sex and age? These questions cannot be 
answered. That he had, may be possible, very 
probable, but very far from being certain. The 
whole of it rests upon mere assumption. Have I 
not as good reason to assume that 'the Jailer and 
all his,' the Jailer and ' his house,' were the Jailer 
and his officers under him, or his servants ? Surely 
these would constitute a house — a family. Many a 
house or family are made up of such inmates, and 
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why not this one ? Certainly it would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Jailer needed a posse 
to assist him in his responsible duties. But if you 
insist upon it that 'all his' must refer to his wife 
and children, you must prove that his wife was then 
living. Certainly no intimation is given in the 
record of the fact ; and if she was living, that she 
had been a mother; and if so, whether she was 
young enough to have been one recently ; or that 
her health would admit of it ; and if so, whether the 
infant was then living. And none of these facts 
can be shown. Now suppose I should assert that 
the Jailer's name was Thomas Turnkey, and that 
his wife's name was Nancy; that he was fifty 
years of age, and she was forty-five, and that they 
had been married twenty years, and up to this 
time had not lived very agreeably together; that 
they had had five children— three sons and two 
daughters ; the oldest was eighteen years old, and 
the youngest eleven ; and that Paul and Silas, on 
the night referred to, preached to the Jailer, his 
wife and children, and that they all gave heed to 
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what the Apostles taught, and believed in the Lord, 
and were baptized the same hour of the night I" 

" Stop, my good sir ! What right have you to 
assume any one of these things, not to say all of 
them?" 

" What right, you ask me ! Why, the same right 
that you have to assume that the Jailer had a wife, 
or if a wife, a family, or if a family of children, that 
there was an infant among them. In the same 
chapter in which you find any one, or all of these 
things, I find the names and ages of the Jailer 
and his wife, the ages, if not the names of his chil- 
dren, and their number ; and that all of them were 
sufficiently matured in mind to 'believe,' to be 
'baptized,' and to 'rejoice'!" 

" Well, I think that you will find it a hard case 
to make out all this I" 

"I know I shall, but not any harder than the 
case you have undertaken ; and when yoa dispose 
of your difficulties, I shall be ready to dispose of 
mine. The one case is just as easy as the other." 

" But I think that you ought to be more serious 
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on a subject of this character, and not to startle one 
with assumptions so bold, if not so positively ab- 
surd." 

"All that I have done is simply to run your 
assumptions into the ground by an argumenium ad 
absurdum, where I think they are so far buried, 
that they never will again see the day -light. For 
this I am not responsible ; I only assume my prem- 
ises as you have assumed yours ; and surely a Disci- 
ple has equal rights in the empire of logic with 8 
Paido-baptist. But if you are content with the facts 
in the case, I also am ; and if you admit that the 
Jailer believed in the Lord with all his house, and 
that he rejoiced in the Lord with all his house ; or 
by changing the terms of each proposition, that all 
his house, with the Jailer, believed, and that all his 
house, and the Jailer, rejoiced, I have no objection. 
And here I judge it is best to let it stand. The 
Jailer believed, his wife also, if he had one, and his 
children too, if they had children, each and all be- 
lieved, and all of them rejoiced in the Lord, who 
had graciously visited the family with salvation." 
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"I think, however, that you baptize a great 
many children," said the Circuit-rider. "It is not 
safe to receive them into the church at so early an 
age." 

"We have a great fondness for children, The 
Saviour loved them,, and bade them 'to come' to 
him. 'He laid his hands on and blessed them.' 
One of the Evangelists said he 'touched them ;' per- 
haps these may have been suffering under some 
incurable disease, and he may have 'touched' to 
cure them. He also pronounces a woe upon those 
who might occasion one of these little ones ' who 
believed on him,' to stumble. We feel assured that 
they are as capable of believing and obeying the 
Gospel as those of riper years ; and where they are 
placed under favorable circumstances, I do not 
know but what they are safer than many adults, and 
promise to do better. Surely, we should not wish 
their young hearts to be overrun with evil weeds, 
before we sow into them the seed of God's word. 
Besides, it comes with an evil grace in you to ob- 
ject to children uniting with the church, when you 
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not only take all of every possible age, infants not 
excepted, found, or supposed to be found, in all the 
households mentioned in the New Testament. Can 
you assume that the children of these households 
were of the one part adults, and the other part in- 
fents, — the two extremes, and between these were 
no intermediate members? Surely, Paido-baptism 
has a hard time to make out its case. The whole 
system is so complicated, that the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better. In the apostolic churches, there 
were children whose sins had been forgiven them, 
young men who were strong in the Lord, who had 
overcome the wicked one, and old persons, who had 
known the Messiah from the beginning of the 
Christian institution; and these three classes are 
stdl found in the church. Children who have 
sinned need forgiveness, and should be baptized 
on the profession of their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

" Having disposed of the case of the Jailer in so 
summary a way," said the Circuit-rider, " what will 
you do with the household of Lydia and others 
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found in the New Testament ? Surely, there must 
be some evidence furnished, in these cases, of infant 
baptism, or I have read the New Testament on the 
subject to little profit." 

" As for Lydia, who was baptized with her house- 
hold, there is no evidence that there was an infant 
among them. There is no proof that Lydia had 
any family of her own, or that she was now married, 
or ever had been. Besides, if she was married, it 
does not necessarily follow that she had any chil- 
dren, or if children, that there was at the time an 
infant among them. There were multitudes of fami- 
lies which had qo infants among them. John iv. 53 , 
Acts xviii 8. There are believing households in 
the present day, and many baptized families; and 
in them believers only, and consequently adults. 
As it cannot be proved that there was an infant in 
Lydia's household, the baptism of her family affords 
no proof of infant baptism. ' Crispus believed on 
the Lord with all his house.' Acts xviii. 8. Paul 
baptized Crispus and Gaius, and the ' household of 
Stephanus.' 1 Cor. i. 14-16. * Ye know the house 
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of Stephanus, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and 
that they have addicted themselves to the ministry 
of the saints.' 1 Cor. xvi. 15. These first converts 
in Achaia, and ministers to the saints, could not 
have been infants. We therefore concur with Dr. 
Wall, in his History of Infant Baptism : ' Among 
all the persons that are recorded as baptized by the 
Apostles, there is no express mention of an infant.' 
And to the same effect, Martin Luther : ' It cannot 
be proved by the Sacred Scriptures that infant 
baptism was instituted by Christ, or begun by the 
first Christians after the Apostles.' And Bishop 
Burnet : ' There is no express precept or rule given 
in the New Testament for the baptism of infants.' 
And even John Calvin expresses himself still 
stronger in regard to the most plausible case re- 
corded in the New Testament. 'Luke commends 
the pious zeal of the Jailer, because he dedicated 
his whole house to the Lord, in which also the 
grace of God illustriously appeared, because it sud- 
denly brought the whole family to a pious consent! 
These are a few testimonies from Paido-baptists in 
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iavor of believers' baptism, and the exclusive prac- 
tice of Apostles. Now as the law of the institution 
of baptism is the only rule of obedience, and inas- 
much as there is na law which makes provision for 
infant baptism, then all who practice it do so with- 
out authority from Christ. Every positive institu- 
tion, not sanctioned by Divine precept or Scripture 
example, is unlawful and displeasing to God; and 
as the Word of God affords no precept or example 
for infant baptism, therefore infant baptism is unlaw- 
ful and displeasing to God. We should be pareful 
not to introduce any new element into the Christian 
religion. In the blindness of our reason we may 
neutralize the whole of the Christian institution by 
foreign ingredients ; for whatsoever is not of faith, 
or of l the faith, is sin.' And surely it cannot be 
shown that infant baptism is any part of ' the faith, 
once delivered to the saints.' " 

"But," said the Circuit-rider, "the Church of 
God from the beginning has always been one 
society. The Christian Church, since Christ's ascen- 
sion, is manifestly the same society, continued with 
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us, and instituted soon after the fall. So Jonathan 
Edwards taught, and so I believe." 

" Strange, that there should have been a Church 
formed immediately after the fall, and that no 
mention should have been made of it. "What book 
gives us any information on the subject, and what 
records or monuments have we of the existence of 
such an organization ?" 

" Were not Abel, Enoch, the ' sons of God,' and 
other pious persons members of the Church before 
the Flood ? Are not the names of some of these 
worthies spoken of in the highest terms of commen- 
dation for their faith and obedience ?" 

"True, there were believers who were justified at 
the altar, from the days of Abel down to the Flood , 
but no mention is made of a distinct organization, 
called a church or congregation, during the centuries 
which filled up the space between the fall and the 
Flood. If there was a church, where was its charter? 
On what was it founded? What was the door of 
entrance? and what constituted the qualifications 
for admission, and what were the ordinances ob- 
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served, and the system of worship practiced? 
Surely, if such an organization existed, something 
would have been said in regard to it. But where 
the Scripture is silent, we should also be, lest we 
be wise above what is written. And it should be 
borne in mind that from Abel down to Noah, and 
from Noah to Abraham, not one infant is spoken 
of as having any right or title to any ordinance, 
political or religious, that God had given to the 
race. If there was a church during this long period 
of time, no infants were in it, or else they would 
have been mentioned. Paul, in the Hebrews, makes 
mention of a large list of persons who obtained 
righteousness with God, on the principle of faith; 
but no mention is made of their children as sustain- 
ing any covenant relationship with God, in conse- 
quence of the faith of their parents. During the 
Patriarchal age to the time of Abraham, the longest 
of all the religious ages, children sustained no cove- 
nant relationship with God. This is quite an in- 
teresting fact, and deeply suggestive on all the 

premises." 
8 
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"Do you then believe," said the Circuit-rider, 
" that children dying in infancy were lost ? I hardly 
think that you can adopt such an opinion to make 
out a favorite system." 

" Be not too rash in your conclusions, nor charge 
me with entertaining sentiments so much at vari- 
ance with all that we know of the benevolence of 
God. I am not responsible for your inferences. All 
that I now say on this subject is, that they are' not 
in my premises. We are not now discussing the 
future and eternal condition of infants. They, we 
suppose, are safe in the hands of their heavenly 
Father, in despite of any theory, true or felse, we 
may entertain on the subject before us. All that 
I wish to say is, that during the period spoken of 
there was no church organization, and no infants 
spoken of as sustaining any covenant relation with 
God. Believers, and they only, are said to stand 
in the favor of God. As to infants, they never 
sinned actually, and had no need of forgivenesa 
They felt the effects of Adam's sin, and were subject 
to temporal death. But the resurrection will be as 
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broad as the death ; and as by the act of the first 
Adam, and not their own, they were brought down 
to the grave ; so, by the act of the second Adam, 
and not by their own, they will come forth from it 
at the resurrection. For 'all who are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
shall come forth.' The scheme of God's moral gov- 
ernment, like that of his physical, shows the utmost 
harmony and order. There is a gradual ascent from 
the small to the great, from the humble to the noble 
and the sublime. If we look into the system of na- 
ture, we find first, that all was chaotic and void ; then 
we have the earth's crust formed and arranged to 
answer the purpose of the Divine mind, in the dispo- 
sition of the organic masses in regular strata, from 
the lowest to the highest, so as to bring within the 
reach of man the treasures inclosed, as they were 
most needed. Its flora, at first small and scanty, 
and then, as the soil would admit of it, abundant, to 
furnish the immense coal deposits. The dips and 
dislocations which everywhere appear, indicate the 
wisdom and benevolence of the Creator, in bringing 
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to the surface and placing conveniently within our 
reach the hoarded wealth reserved for future and 
distant ages. But then as there were distinct geo- 
logical periods before the earth was born into a new 
existence, so also were there distinct religious pe- 
riods before Christianity was born. The first forms 
of life, as might naturally be supposed, appear in 
vegetables, impressions of which are found in the 
lowest and the most ancient of all the earth's strata. 
Then the remains of marine animals, shells in count- 
less numbers, and vast accumulations of fish. Then, in 
the ascending line, the foot-prints of birds before any 
impressions of beasts. Then the huge relics of sea- 
monsters ; and lastly, the mammalian tribes. All these 
different epoeha existed before the crowning chapiter 
was placed upon the immense fabric. No bone or 
fragment of man has hitherto been found in the solid 
form of the globe, and yet this last and best of all the 
creatures of God, could have no being, without the 
solid mass and the organic strata which preceded his 
entrance. Indeed, each had its distinct and separate 
formation, and were united together with reference 
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to him. And so has it been with reference to the dif- 
ferent dispensations, which prepared the way for the 
last and the best of all the Divine institutions, the 
crowning sheaf of all, the apex upon the pyramid." 

At the close of these observations, somewhat ex- 
tended, and perhaps more geological than theo- 
logical, there was a distinct pause; and Frank 
Elliott, who had been deeply interested in the con- 
versation, ventured to remark, that "Progression 
and improvement is the order of Heaven. Step by 
step the ladder is ascending, whose feet rest upon 
the earth and whose topmost round reaches the 
heavens." 

"Well said," replied the Evangelist, "and if we 
would reach the top of the ladder, we must begin at 
the first round and gradually ascend it." 

"I am fond of these analogies drawn from na- 
ture," said Prank, "and I would be glad if you 
would proceed further in giving us illustrations in 
this direction." . Evangelist then proceeded : 

" The primary rocks, in which no distinct remains 
of vegetable or animal life may be seen, is not more 
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distinct from the Silurian in which the first traces of 
being are to be found, as in the trilobite and the 
lily-shaped crinoid ; or the latter from the Devonian 
or Old Red Sand-stone, the region of the sauroid 
family; or these and all other successive periods 
until the earth was peopled by man, are no more to 
be confounded together or rendered identical, than 
the different dispensations — Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian, — that God has successively given to man ; 
nor are these more distinct from each other than 
will be the everlasting kingdom into which the 
righteous shall enter" 

" You present the world," said the Circuit-rider, 
"in rather a chaotic condition, morally, before the 
Flood." 

"Yes," said the Evangelist, "from the fall of 
Adam until the Call of Abraham, indeed, all rests 
in much obscurity. This was an age of preparation 
and transition, in a religious point of view. From 
Abraham to Moses was an age of promise and hope^ 
containing a few symbols and medal prints, or types 
of the future. And from Moses to John the Baptist, 
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new specimens of life, religiously speaking, ap- 
peared, which crowned the Jewish dispensation, like 
the multiform varieties in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms before the creation of man. And from 
John the Baptist until the Messiah came, the first 
tbub man, the second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven appears, who was the type of a new race 
to descend from him ; constituting the Church, the 
bride, the Lamb's wife, the Eva of all the spiritual 
family, henceforth to be begotten into the Kingdom 
of God and of Christ. 

" The former dispensations were made with refer- 
ence to this one perfect man— Christ Jesus — the only 
begotten of the Father ; and the Church, the bride 
taken out of his side, was beheld by him only after 
the sleep of death was past, and he was placed as 
head over angels and of men — the Head over all 
things to the Church, which is his body. 

" Out of this one man was taken the one woman, 
the bride, the Lamb's wife ; and she has become the 
fruitful mother of all the children of God from that 
day until this. 
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" The age of the creation of man, and the first 
woman, as indicated by Moses, is not more clearly 
defined, than is the age which gave birth to a new 
and distinct organization, called the Church — the 
Kingdom of God — the one new Man, of which Christ 
is the head. And he who would go back to the 
Jewish or the Patriarchal institutions, to find Chris- 
tianity, or any of its ordinances, might as well go 
back to the epocha, hidden in chaos, of the trilobite, 
the lily -shaped crinoid, or the Old Eed Sand-stone, 
to find Adam and Eve. As soon might we expect 
to find their bones hidden away among the saurian 
relics, or those of their immediate descendants, 
Abel and Cain. 

" There are those who find the Church of Christ 
in the family of Adam, and Abel the first communi- 
cant ; or at least, in the family of Noah, eight souls 
in all; or certainly in that of Abraham, his sons 
Israel and Ishmael, and his servants born in his 
house and bought with his money; or without 
doubt, in the three millions of his descendants at 
the rocky base of Sinai, when God gave them his 
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Law. Each one of these eras has been successively 
adopted as the true one, for the beginning of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But neither of them can be 
sustained by Scripture testimony, analogy, or any 
just course of reasoning ; and all of them must be 
abandoned. 

" Indeed, neither during the ministry of John the 
Baptist, nor the mission of Jesus, was the church 
established. John was sent of God ; his mission only 
lasted about one year, and he waned, he decreased. 
This star was obscured by the greater light of the 
Sun of Eighteousness. 

The Messiah and John both preached that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand, nigh and at the door; 
but neither of them saw it set up or organized 
during their public ministry. Its corner-stone was 
to be laid in blood. Our David had it in his heart 
to build a house for the Lord, and gathered the ma- 
terials, and summoned to his aid many workmen; 
but the throne must be occupied by Solomon before 
the Temple could be constructed. It was reserved 
for Solomon to build the house, from the materials 
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which David had already furnished ; and to add to 
it the treasures of his own, under his new and 
glorious reign. So was it in reference to the King- 
dom or the House of God. It was -the Messiah, in 
suffering and in sorrow, amidst conflict and strife, 
warring with Scribes and Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Herodians, going forth in battle single-handed with 
Goliath, encountering opposition from the Absaloms 
of his own household, the Ahithophels of his court, 
nourishing and encouraging his three great warriors, 
chief of whom was Cephas ; battling with Saul, and 
covered with dust and sweat, famishing with thirst, 
in his wars with the Edomites, the Philistines: 
I say, it is the Nazarene Jesus, in his lowly and op- 
pressed condition, we must contemplate as gathering 
the ample materials of the Temple of Go<^. 

" Jesus, our anointed Lord, embraced in his own 
person, the sufferings and sorrows, the courage and 
conquests of David, and the more than kingly 
grandeur and incomparable wisdom and beauty of 
Solomon. And it was only when seated on his 
throne, that he builds his house. He then laid the 
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foundations deep and broad upon the Apostles and 
prophets, and commenced the work of constructing 
the Temple of God. 

" The good shepherd then gives place to the king. 
The teacher becomes the ruler. The shepherd's 
crook is exchanged for the sceptre, and the smooth 
stones of the brook for the sword of the Spirit. It 
is then that our David sings of One greater than 
Solomon, 'Give the king thy judgments, God, 
and thy righteousness to the king's son. He shall 
judge thy people with righteousness, and thy poor 
with judgment. The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, and the little hills, by righteousness. 
They shall fear thee as long as the sun and the 
moon endureth, throughout all generations. He 
shall come down like rain on the mown grass, as 
showers that water the earth. In his days shall the 
righteous flourish : and abundance of peace so long 
as the moon endureth. He shall have dominion also 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth. They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow 
before him: and his enemies shall lick the dust* 
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The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents ; the kings of Sheba and of Seba shall offer 
gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him : all 
nations shall serve him.' " 

As the evening was now far advanced, after sing- 
ing a suitable hymn, they joined in prayer, and re- 
tired for the night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Eablt the next morning, after breakfast, the 
Methodist preacher left for Lexington, to attend the 
Conference. Soon all hands were engaged in 
making preparation to go to the meeting in the 
neighborhood, of which in a former Chapter we 
spoke. The horses were all ready, the day was fine, 
and along the road many persons had already 
passed, and the prospects were favorable for a large 
attendance. Some had come from a long distanee, 
and the whole country was alive for miles around. 
Radcliffe and his family with the preacher soon left, 
and as they had but a little distance to go, they soon 
reached the appointed place. The gathering was 
large but on the first day of the meeting they could 
be accommodated in the house. The young preacher 
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was present, and ready to afford any assistance 
needed, both in singing and exhortation. 

As was customary on such occasions, one or two 
appropriate songs were sung, in which the whole 
congregation united. The air was mild, the woods 
and the fields were green, and the quiet stillness 
which pervaded all nature, was in harmony with 
the occasion. There was nothing in the appearance 
of the preacher to excite interest. His heart was 
overflowing with love to the Saviour, and zeal for 
the promotion of his cause ; but there was no great 
depth of learning, no sublime and impassioned 
oratory, no well-sounded and studied sentences ; and 
yet there was a strength in his reasonings, a pun- 
gency in his appeals, and a power in the Gospel 
which he preached, that was felt throughout his 
congregation. He dwelt on the love of God, the 
condescension and sacrifice of the Saviour, the worth 
of the soul made in the image of God, the design of 
God, in the Gospel, to restore that image, and the 
immediate call for submission to the government of 
Christ. The effect was irresistible; all felt it; and 
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the good seed sown that day was reaped in an 
abundant harvest. Each one felt that he had some- 
thing to do, that he was the centre around which 
and for whom all things were made. The sun, the 
moon, and the stars ; birds, and beasts, and creeping 
things; the seasons— all nature gave interest and 
value to his soul; and chiefly, that one offering 
made for the sins of the world had invested him 
with a value which would bankrupt the universe to 
redeem. He preached hope to the desponding, 
conciliation to the alienated, and salvation to the 
lost ; and in the name of the Eedeemer offered these 
unspeakable blessings to all who would partake of 
them. 

The result of the meeting on the first day was, 
that several persons came forward and confessed 
their faith in Jesus, as the Son of God, and promised 
submission to his .authority. 

As the day was nigh spent, in order to give op- 
portunity for all to reach their homes, the meeting 
was dismissed, with an appointment for the next 
day at eleven o'clock. In the meantime, the 
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preacher, with Radcliffe and family, returned hom$ 
veil pleased with the efforts made, and the fruits 
thej had gathered. 

The afternoon was spent in looking over certain 
portions of the farm; in admiring the beautiful 
woods and pasture lands, and fine imported stock 
grazing in them ; in visiting the fine spring of water 
that gushed from the limestone rocks, a short dis- 
tance from the dwelling ; and in rambling near the 
running brook that winded through the farm, ' 
cheered by the tinkling bells of the choice flocks of 
sheep on the slope of the hill, the lowing cattle 
wending their way homeward for the milk-maid; 
and the songs of the cat-bird and oriole that perched 
in the trees; and as evening was now advancing, 
along the stream the melancholy notes of the whip- 
por-will fell upon the ears at intervals, until they 
reached the hospitable home of Eadcliffe. 

The evening was spent in cheerful conversation, 
and in recounting the scenes of the day ; and after 
the ordinary religious exercises of tfhe family, they 
retired to seek refreshment and rest for the night 
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Frstfik Elliott had been deeply impressed with the 
things that he had heard, and the stirring events of 
the day ; and though he retired with the family, he 
found but little rest. His mind was too much occu- 
pied with the new and strange matters which so un- 
expectedly had been forced upon him; and he will- 
ingly gave himself up to meditation and prayer, 
resolving in his mind that he would carefully ex- 
amine what he had heard, and if it proved to be in 
accordance with the teachings of the New Testament, 
to embrace it. He felt himself to be a sinner 
and in need of a Saviour, and was willing to do 
whatever he required in order to be saved. 

The morning arose beautifully, and having par- 
taken of an early breakfast, the Evangelist and 
Radcliffe were sitting in the parlor alone, when a 
young man of intelligent countenance, clad in the 
simple habiliments of the country, stepped into the 
room. He was to them a stranger. There was an 
air of sadness resting on his countenance, and an 
expression of great earnestness flashed frem his eye. 
The attention of the Evangelist and Radcliffe were 
9 
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directed toward him. The first words which the 
young man spoke, as he stood in the door, were 
"What shall I do to be saved?" Often as these 
words they had seen and read in the New Testa- 
ment, they had never before been so struck with 
their signifi cancy and power. They fell upon their 
ears as the words of the dying, as the last appeal 
of the condemned waiting the hour of execution, as 
the cry of despair when the last ray of hope has de- 
parted. An indescribable sensation of awe passed 
over their minds ; and they felt themselves trans- 
ported back to the days of the Apostles. The scene 
was so primitive, that they almost forgot that they 
were eight thousand miles away from Jerusalem, 
and nearly twenty centuries from the time when 
these startling words fell from the lips of three thou- 
sand smitten Israelites. Eecovering from the shock, 
the Evangelist replied in the words of the Apostle,- 
" Repent, and be baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus for the remission of sins, and you shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit." 

The words seemed most apposite, as they were 
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the same formerly spoken by Peter to a multitude 
of persons who bad made a similar inquiry; and 
surely, if this stranger had been present then, his 
voice would have been mingled with theirs, and 
the one answer would have been as suitable to his 
case as to the three thousand to whom it was given. 
The Evangelist uttered them with deep feeling and 
earnestness ; they entered like good seed into good 
soil, for he had an honest heart, and like one on 
the eve of a great purpose, or some heroic act, de- 
manding courage and decision, he said : 

" 'I believe,' but my faith is weak;" and looking 
up to heaven, he said : " ' help thou my unbelief!' " 

" ' Jesus came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.' If your faith is weak, exercise it ; it 
will grow and strengthen by use. So did the 
father of the demoniac, in the times of the Saviour ; 
so the man with the palsied hand; so the poor 
woman who had spent all her means for human 
help, unavailingly." 

" My faith," said he again, " is very weak ; but by 
the help of the Lord, I will turn it to the best ac- 
count ; I will obey I" 
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At the hour appointed, there were seen along the 
road, young and old, from the surrounding country, 
gathering together at the place and hour of the 
meeting. Many had been the prayers from the 
private closets and the family circle, for its success. 
The voice of prayer had been heard in the taber- 
nacles of the righteous. 

The chapel was too small to accommodate the 
crowd which had assembled; and in anticipation of 
it, a rude stand had been erected under the shade 
of a charming grove of the native forest, and tem- 
porary seats had been furnished for the occasion. 
The Evangelist and his colaborer took their seats 
on the stand. Several appropriate hymns were 
sung by the whole congregation; and after an 
humble and fervent prayer was offered by one of 
the preachers, in which there was no attempt to 
catch the ears of the listeners, or to win their praise, 
no side influences felt to divert the heart of the 
petitioner from the one object of prayer. There 
was in it invocation, the giving of thanks for 
mercies enjoyed, intercession in behalf of all who 
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were present, confession of sins, secret and open, 
and deprecations to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesns Christ. The effect was subduing, melt- 
ing, most impressive. The tears of penitence fell 
from many an eye that day, and the sigh of the 
burdened heart entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabbaoth, and the low " Amen" floated on the air 
from the lips of the pious, like the " voices of the 
blest." Having arisen from prayer, the Evangelist, 
who had a strong voice, stood up and sung, others 
joining with him — 

" ,r Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
'Tis religion mast supply 
Solid comforts when we die." 

Then reading a portion of Scripture, he announced 
his subject for the day : " Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and you shall find rest to 
your souls : for my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light" 
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The discourse was extemporaneous and free, and 
occupied about an hour. The speaker did not make 
the usual divisions and subdivisions of a studied 
discourse. He was too intent on the main object be- 
fore him to affect the air of a logician, and jet there 
was order and unity in his address, proposition and 
proof, logic and rhetoric, the latter at times prevail- 
ing over the former; rather it might be said that 
the heat developed was a white heat. There was 
fire, but it was ablaze. It illumined whilst it 
warmed the heart. He hid himself behind his 
Master. He stood in the shadow of the Cross, and 
pronounced the word, " Come." " Come unto Mb !" 
" Who was it ?" said the preacher, " that used these 
words ? Who was he ? What was his name, his 
office, his work ?" He replied : " It was the Saviour 
who first spoke these words ; he speaks them now. 
He was the Son of Man, for he was born of Mary; 
the Son of God, for God was his Father ; the Incar- 
nate Word, for he was God manifested in flesh. 
In office, he was the anointed Lord, the Prophet, 
Priest, and King of the new institution — the King- 
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dom of God But what," said he, " is meant by that 
word, ' Come' ? How often did it fall from the lips 
of the great Teacher ! He himself," he added, tl was 
the ' coming one' of all past ages, the one for whom 
the world had waited for centuries, the Divine Man 
who should restore all things. ' Lo, I come,' said 
Jesus, in prophecy ; ' in the volume of the book it 
is written of me to do thy will, O God.' The word 
* Come/ — ' Come unto me/ is the language of invi- 
tation to the weak. ' Come to me/ he says to the 
weary, for repose; to the famishing, for food ; to the 
perishing, for relief; to the burdened, for aid. 
'Come/ said Jesus to the sheep without a shep- 
herd, here is safety and shelter. 'Come to roe/ 
said Jesus, to the oppressed and ejislaved Israelites, 
burdened by the ritual of Moses, and the heavier 
yoke of the Elders of the nation. These words were 
ever on the lips of Jesus ; and after his death and 
resurrection, he commissioned his Apostles to go 
out everywhere, and say to the people, 'Come, 
come, for all things are now ready.' " 

In recapitulating the labors of the Apostles, 
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ne told his hearers "that three thousand 011 the 
day of Pentecost were invited to ' come' to Jesus, 
the anointed Lord, and they came. It was like 
a world in miniature," said he, "coming to Christ. 
1 How hear we every man in our own tongue,' said 
they: 'the Parthians, and the Medes and Elamites, 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, in Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphy- 
lia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Gy- 
rene, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,' 
all heard the blessed invitation, and they ' came' to 
the Saviour. They took his yoke on their necks, 
they found rest to their souls. It was," said he, 
"fls if the Saviour had gone into all these lands 
in person, and had bidden them ' come to him for 
rest.' The Apostles, in his name, did what he 
would have done in person, had he deemed it best 
to have been his own and sole preacher, in all lands 
and in all time." After calling attention to the 
many cases found in the Acts of the Apostles, of 
those who confessed the Saviour, and came to him 
for pardon, he repeated as among the last words of 
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the Redeemer: "'The Spirit and the bride say 
Come, and let him that is athirst come, and who- 
soever will, let him come and partake of the waters 
of life freely.' 

" ' The yoke of Christ ;' and what," said he, " is 
meant by this? The language is figurative. It 
refers to the government of Christ. He is a Priest, 
a Ruler, the King of Zion. The world is under the 
dominion of the Evil one. Christ came to destroy 
his realm, to dissolve his oppressive rule, to break 
in pieces and shiver his throne, his scepter, his 
kingdom, and to put down all rule and authority 
hostile to his princely reign. 'To take the yoke 
of Christ,' is to acknowledge his sovereignty, to 
enter into his kingdom, to renounce all subjection 
to the rebel Prince, and to take the oath of alle- 
giance to him who is Lord of all. To do this," 
said he, "you must come to him, come to his ordi- 
nances, obey his authoritative commands, and ac- 
knowledge his reign. This," said he, "you can 
do now. You need not wait till you are fit, until 
you are better. Come as the demoniac came, to be 
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dispossessed ; as the paralytic, to be healed ; as the 
leper, to be cleansed; the blind, to receive sight. 
Come, as the guilty, to be pardoned — as the lost, to be 
found. Come as the Israelite, to the altar, for there 
he found the name of Jehovah. And wherever his 
name was recorded, there, said he, ' I am.' . Though 
Jesus, the Anointed, is in heaven, his name he has 
left recorded on earth, as was the name of Jehovah 
under the Jewish institution. You need not ascend 
to the heavens to bring him down, nor yet descend 
into the earth to bring him up. His word is nigh 
you. In your heart and in your mouth is the word 
of fidth which we preach. " That if you shall confess 
with your mouth that Jesus is Lord, and believe 
in your heart that God has raised him from the 
dead, you shall be saved" You need not go to 
smoking altars; no costly offerings does he ask. 
You need no earthly mediators; nothing lies be- 
tween you and him but an unbelieving heart. Cast 
this away — come as a child to a father, as a lamb to 
the shepherd, and he will by no means cast you out. 
1 You shall find rest to your souls.' He is Lord of 
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the-irne Sabbath ; the believer enters into this rest 
No rest is there for the wicked. On earth there is 
no rest but in him. If you ask — 

1 Oh I where shall rest be found, 
Best for the weary soul ?' 

'It is found alone in Me/ says the Saviour; 'if 
weary and faint, come, and you shall find rest- 
Burdened and oppressed, there is rest for you. If 
sick, I will cure you ; blind, I will give you sight ; 
lame, you shall leap as the hart ; captives in prison, 
I will break your chains; dead in trespasses and 
in sins, I will give you a new life — life in my name. 1 

"Are you poor?" he added; "here are durable 
riches and righteousness ; disappointed in life, here 
is a sure rock, a safe haven ; have you no peace, he 
is the Prince of Peace ; no joy, he will give the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

" The world will say to you — it is all a delusion, 
stay with us. The formalist will say — you need 
not make so much ado on the subject of religion ; 
join our church, and you will have good society; 
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take a pew, and you will be among the respectable; 
listen to our preacher, he is the most talented in the 
city; we have numbers, wealth, and influence.' 
'Unite with the class, 1 says another; 'become a 
seeker ; thousands have found religion by so doing.' 
But Jesus says to all, ' Come to me, and you shall 
find rest to your souls.' " 

The effect of these bold and pointed appeals was 
most sensible and powerful. No one could be an 
indifferent hearer. Each one felt that he was ap- 
pealed to, and had a personal interest in what was 
spoken. 

It was evident that nothing was said to gain ap- 
plause, or to court popularity. The one great ob- 
ject was to reform, to sanctify, to save ; and what- 
ever could insure these objects was spoken with all 
the warmth and zeal that the Gospel inspires. 

As soon as the preacher closed, the chief singer 
raised an appropriate hymn, in which the congrega- 
tion united — 

" Come ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore ;" 
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and descending from the stand, the preacher stood, 
waiting to receive any who were willing to confess 
their faith in " Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God." 
At once the stranger, of whom we have spoken in 
this Chapter, came forward, and gave his hafkd to 
the preacher, followed by several others, among 
whom was Frank Elliott. Great was the joy -in 
witnessing the triumphs of the Gospel. At the con- 
clusion of the hymn, another exhortation was given 
by the young minister present, and others followed, 
and each of the new converts arose, and in the 
presence of the congregation confessed their belief 
in Christ according to the Divine formula, and were 
received for baptism, amidst the warm and hearty 
congratulations of the congregation. 

In the afternoon, after the baptism of these per- 
sons in the the beautiful stream of water near the 
Chapel, the assembly dispersed, to meet again on 
the morrow, which, being the first day of the week, 
a larger assembly collected together, and the exer- 
cises, though somewhat varied, partook of the gen- 
eral character of those which preceded it. The 
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new converts were received into the congregation; 
and at the close of the services, the Supper of the 
Lord was administered ; and all who shared in the 
commemorative repast, partook of its sweet comma-' 
nion and its sublime memories. 

Such was the character of these truly primitive 
meetings, which have resulted in so large an acces- 
sion to the number of the saved in the West and 
South, and which continues to add so many converts 
to the ranks of the Disciples. It reminds us of the 
Apostolic age, when Christianity was yet in its 
youth, and its bloom and fragrance were like a 
garden that the Lord had blessed. It was a re- 
newal of the scenes and triumphs of the times of the 
first proclaimers of the Gospel of Christ. It was 
a demonstration of the power of that word which 
won its first trophies over Judaism and Pagan idola- 
try, and which, redolent with life, was equally po- 
tent in breaking down the strongholds of Infidelity, 
and the popular superstitions of a sectarian age. It 
was a bold and manly effort for the restoration of 
original Christianity in spirit and form, and the re- 
sults were glorious. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was in one of the central counties of the State 
of Kentucky, that Philip, whom we now introduce 
to the reader, resided ; he had long been employed 
as a teacher of a school, and had united himself 
with a dmall and feeble party which had recently 
arisen among the dominant sects ; and by the force 
of circumstances, he had been compelled to take 
some public part in their religious meetings, and 
was now considered by them as an able and success- 
ful defender of their peculiar principles. Various 
were the names by which these advocates for reform 
were called ; but they chose to receive, as they in- 
deed adopted, the simple designations found in the 
New Testament, by which to be distinguished. . In 
this they were much opposed, and had to submit to 
many opprobrious epithets, which they did not 
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always bear with equanimity or patience. They 
were remarkable for their zeal and attachment to 
the ancient institutions of the Gospel, as seen from 
the beginning ; and both in public and private they 
frequently were called upon to defend their views ; 
and much of their success in propagating them was 
owing to this fact. But chiefly in the hamlets and 
country residences, and in the houses of their friends 
in the villages and towns of the State, they entered 
into conversation with those who desired to under- 
stand or to discuss them. It so happened, that in 
the town in which Philip resided, and where a small 
congregation was gathered together, the clergyman 
of the place had charge of a large, wealthy, and 
flourishing congregation. He was of the Presbyte- 
rian school, and was well indoctrinated in all the 
dogmas of the Westminster creed, and the theo- 
logical opinions of the party to which he belonged. 
He was courteous and dignified, learned and polite, 
and felt it to be his duty to maintain the standards 
of the church, and to put down all error. He 
thought that his task would be an easy one, and 
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gladly sought occasion to converse with Philip, the 
recognized champion of the new party. The Cal- 
vinistic rigor with which the clergyman held every 
thing fast, kept up a reverential awe in the minds 
of his people ; and the distance and reserve which 
he maintained among them, seemed too much in the 
eyes of Philip to savor of spiritual pride and dog- 
matism; and yet it must be confessed, that the 
popular morality of those over whom he exercised 
his clerical office, formed some apology for it. But 
Philip could not meet in the system he advocated 
that spiritual freedom he had found in the New 
Testament, and which existed in the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. He deemed it to be a spiritual servitude — 
milder, but not less objectionable than that which 
existed under Moses ; and quite different from what 
he had learned from a careful study of the Sacred 
oracles. He could not think that Calvin had ex- 
hausted all the depths found in the ocean of truth, 
not did he deem his system the sum of all knowl- 
edge to be obtained from the teachings of Christ. 
And he confidently believed that beyond the 
10 
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boundaries of the creed, and the symbols of the 

church, and of all churches, there were truths of the 

greatest moment lying untouched and unsought 

In all of them, more or less, a recognition of what 

was taught in the beginning, but held so loosely, 

and taught so vaguely, that even the most learned 

erf the party deemed them strange and heretical 

when clearly sounded out and defined. We shall 

have occasion to refer to this, and hope that it will 

prove profitable to the reader. It will take him 

back for more than a quarter of a century for the 

commencement of this new movement; and give 

him some insight into the principles of that party 

everywhere spoken against, and which has so 

rapidly increased in all sections of the West and 

South. - 

In the course of the Eev. Mr. Kirkton's visita- 
tions, he and Philip met at the house of a mutual 
friend ; and after passing the usual salutations, they 
entered into conversation on a variety of* topics. 
Both of them were courteous and kind in their 
manners, and knew and felt what was due to each 
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other ; and in the most unreserved way they con- 
versed on all the subjects of difference, which came 
up for consideration. 

It may here be observed, that in the West a 
larger spirit of freedom is enjoyed among all classes, 
in the expression of their sentiments on all subjects 
of common interest, than in the east ; and therefore 
a greater knowledge of the affairs of the country, 
and all of its great movements, is found there, than 
elsewhere. This has been often observed by those 
who have sojourned among them. Many preachers, 
and others, have gone to the West, expecting to 
obtain position at once, by their talents and learn- 
ing, but have found a class of men they little ex- 
pected to meet, who at once put themselves on a 
level with them; and soon, gave evidence of their 
superiority in the knowledge of human nature, and 
their intimate and thorough acquaintance with all 
matters of public interest in the country. Grad- 
uates from Yale and Harvard ; lawyers from Phila- 
delphia and New York ; politicians from Boston and 
Hartford ; and preachers and teachers from all the 
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New England States, have emigrated to the West, 
with a view of changing public opinion, and mould- 
ing the character of the confused elements of the 
western world. But like the preacher who went to 
Borne to convert the Pope and returned a Papist, so 
these have fallen in with the current opinions, and 
adopted the habits of the West ; and have found 
their whole character changed by their intercourse 
with society, and their close and daily contact with 
its master minds. 

"But do you really think," said the Rev. Mr. 
Kirkton, " that another sect is necessary, when we 
- have such a large number in the ranks of protest- 
antism?" 

"I fear," said Philip, "that you are laboring 
under a false impression in regard to the objects pro- 
posed by the present movement. It is not to intro- 
duce another party to those already in existence, 
but to restore the original 'sect' that was every- 
where spoken against, and thereby absorb the party- 
ism so prevalent among us. We would not labor 
an hour to originate or even sustain the proudest 
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sect already in existence, much less to create a new 
one." 

"This, you know," said Kirkton, "is the old 
apology for every new religious movement of the 
age ; each leader who raises the banner of reforma- 
tion, summons to his standard those who desire to 
return to the old paths, but in the end opens up a 
new way of his own." 

"True," said Philip, "the earnest-hearted see and 
feel the evils of the present system of things, and 
would fain introduce a better one, and perhaps they 
are more skilled in the work of destroying than in 
reconstructing. But surely it is safer and wiser to 
attempt a restoration of what was once pure, than to 
acquiesce in the established order of things, which 
daily is growing worse. If no movement is made 
toward that which was 'from the beginning/ it is 
certain that the evils of the present will never be 
corrected; and original Christianity can never be 
restored. It is better to attempt it, and fail in ac- 
complishing all that we desire, than to pursue the 
popular current, which in the end may sweep away 
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all that is left of the Divine institution. It has ever 
been thus in all past ages, when things reached a 
crisis, and all that was worth preserving was about 
to be sacrificed, some one has arisen, like Elijah the 
Tishbite, or John in the wilderness, lifting up a 
Bolitary voice for reform. And these frequent 
checks and barriers have stayed the progress of 
error, and have given time for reflection and change. 
We believe that it is owing to such efforts that the 
true religion still exists, and these men have proved 
to be the greatest friends and conservators of the 
truth." 

"Aye, true it is, that in former ages, when 
ignorance so generally prevailed and corruption 
abounded, there was a necessity for such men and 
such labors ; but we live in happier times ; and it 
seems to me to savor somewhat of vanity, to think 
that any one can do better than our fathers, or that 
the wisdom of one is equal, not to say superior to 
the wisdom of the many." 

"This appears to be specious," said Philip, "and 
we doubt not very satisfactory to most men, who 
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are content with things as they are, and who abhor 
change. But a few words will dissipate the mist 
that has been thrown upon this issue on the grounds 
you have stated." 

" Each age deems its own to be the most enlight- 
ened, and the very objections you have started, 
have been used even in the darkest periods of our 
history. In the midst of the settled usages of the 
day, no one is pleased with him who comes as an 
innovator ; and it is hard to convince even the most 
stupid that they have yet something to learn. What 
attempt, either in philosophy or religion, has ever 
been made without some objection — ' Wouldst thou 
instruct us?' 'We are Moses' disciples.' Even in 
the days of the Apostles, and under their own eyes, 
errors of a serious nature crept into the church, 
demanding the most strenuous endeavors to correct 
and remove them. Doubtless the same objections 
obtained then, and at every similar attempt since. 

" Wisdom will not live and die with us, as it has 
not lived and died with our fathers ; and although 
we admit that our age is characterized with much 
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enlightenment, we have something yet to learn. Be- 
sides, what vanity is there in the conviction that 
one may have of the presence of a great revolu- 
tionary truth ? He may be deceived, without being 
vain. He may be an enthusiast, without the charge 
of egotism. And if he lives in an age of inquiry, it 
is so much the more favorable for him if he is right; 
and fatal to his speculations if they are wrong. 
Everyone that 'loves the light/ courts investiga- 
tion. It is only those who prefer the darkness to it> 
that shuns the light. Besides, all great discoveries 
have originated with some one, else we should never 
have known the value of the compass, the art of 
printing, and the power of steam. Surely the man 
who conceived any one of these wonders, was so far 
at least wiser than the multitude, however ignorant 
he may have been in other matters. The Patent 
Office is a standing refutation Of this old and stale 
objection." 

" What then," said Mr. Kirkton, " would you have 
us give up all that we know, and embrace as ulti- 
mate truth the dictum of every reformer who may 
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appear among us ? We would have enough to do, 
and our labor would be endless if driven to this ex- 
tremity I" 

" Be calm ; truth is never allied to passion, and 
forms no relationship with prejudice. It is ever 
modest in its pretensions, and makes no demands 
upon us beyond what is just and reasonable. What 
we lose by its reception is our gain ; and with what- 
soever it assimilates, it only enhances its value. 
Darkness yields itself up to light, and error to truth. 
No one leaves an old truth by embracing a new 
one : if indeed truth can be called new. 

41 If we rightly comprehend the present religious 
movement, it is not designed to upset all our reason- 
ings on the subject of Christianity, or to repudiate 
all the knowledge hitherto attained, but to direct 
the reason to established facts and admitted prin- 
ciples; and to assort wisely and scripturally the 
scattered elements of truth found everywhere among 
us. In short, it is to make the Sacred writings the 
only and sufficient standard of faith and morality 
among all those calling themselves Christians. 
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" There is not a principle for which we contend, 
but what can be found in the popular creeds of Pro- 
testantism, as one of its cardinal truths. 

" We would not wish any one to open his mind 
for the reception of dogmas upon mere human 
authority; but we should not refuse to hear any 
proposition which is supported by reason and testi- 
mony; and this is the more proper and right, if 
there be great evils existing which demand redress, 
and wrongs which ought to be corrected. While, 
therefore, we would not deem it safe to venture on 
the whirling current of the Niagara to sound its 
fearful depths, we would have no objection to sail 
upon the waters of that noble river, to look upon 
its scenery, to survey the country through which 
it runs, and to gather all the knowledge which lies 
at hand in a tour of observation. 

" Truth is truth, no matter from what source it 
comes ; but to us it has no power, unless it is appre- 
hended and received. It needs no prop from human 
authority ; it can stand like a tree supported by its 
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*own roots ; but if forced upon us, it produces no 
convictions and bears no fruit." 

" But will you deny," said Mr. Kirkton, "that 
the founders of most of the dominant sects were 
men of piety and learning, and called of God to ac- 
complish the great work assigned them ?" 

" We do not call in question either their piety 
or their learning, nor yet the sincerity with which 
they acted ; but that they were called of God in the 
sense in which inspired men were called, we cer- 
tainly deny. We should not give them more credit 
than what belongs to them. Their piety was too 
much the growth of a corrupted Christianity, and 
their knowledge the result of ancient and dusty 
tomes, which contained the crystallized teachings of 
the fathers. And, like the philosophers in the 
Middle Ages, they believed a thing to be true, not 
on its own merit, or as the result of experiment, 
but simply in consequence of the weight of authority 
by which it was supported. If fifty authors could 
be found to testify that the moon was made of green 
cheese, or that a fairy could be produced from 
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gross matter by alchemy, the question was at omA 
settled. 

"Mere position, or office, with us is nothing, 
truth is every thing. We have learned to separate 
the man from his own acts, believing that Chris- 
tianity* was designed to redeem man from a base 
slavery to authority, and to render him inwardly 
free— free in spirit. Christ does not intend to 
govern men by a blind attachment to law and cus- 
toms, but by the free choice of his own heart, under 
the influence of the truth. We so far reject our 
only Teacher, when we turn away our ears from 
him to listen to the voice of strangers, to whom the 
sheep do not belong. 'One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.' " 

" But I am sure," said Mr. Kirkton, " that your 
church cannot stand long without a permanent 
creed. It must soon fall to pieces by its unbridled 
freedom of doctrine. Besides, it will be wanting in 
authority, as a thing of yesterday." 

a Without great cardinal truths," said Philip, " no 
institution can long stand. We have a creed, one of 
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ihe most ancient and comprehensive ; and it has this 
advantage over all others — it is Divine. Jesus said 
he would build his Church upon it, and that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it. Our 
creed came from the Father. ( This is my Son, the 
Beloved;' or, in other words, 'Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.' On this foundation the 
Church of Christ rests. A house, a temple, can 
have but one foundation. On this we build, and 
only on this. 

11 The Church is a great spiritual institution. It 
is not a thing of yesterday. It embraces, in a com- 
mon brotherhood, all who have ever truly been the 
disciples of Christ. It extends over the whole 
earth, and runs back for more than eighteen cen- 
turies; and the Christian to-day is affiliated with 
the Christians of Jerusalem who heard the word 
from the lips of the apostle Peter; and will find 
fellowship with all in every country and every age, 
who shall call upon the Lord, both theirs and ours, 
in all coming time. 

" The objection you urge is the same as has been 
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urged by the papacy against Protestantism. It 
Bays, ' You Have no apostolic succession, no priestly 
order, no visible headship, no unity ; your are di- 
vided into innumerable sects, teaching all sorts of 
doctrines by all sorts of people. In shorty you have 
neither antiquity or universality. We alone,' say 
they, 'enjoy all these, and with them, quiet and 
repose.' 

" But what are the answers we give to these bold 
assumptions? We deny both the fact and the 
necessity of apostolic succession, believing it to be 
the veriest cheat that ever was practiced upon the 
credulity of a people. We show that no priestly 
office obtains under Christ. The Mosaic institution 
was monarchical. It had its established official 
priesthood ; and it must be acknowledged that they 
• possessed great influence and authority. But under 
the government of him who is King in Zion, and 
Priest of the Most High, all the subjects are ad- 
vanced to the rank and dignity of ' a Eoyal priest- 
hood.' We are priests now, simply because we 
are Christians ; and no one is more a priest than 
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another in the kingdom of Christ. An official 
priesthood is unknown in the Church. 

" We do not, however, deny but that there are to 
be found even, now in the Church, Evangelists, pas- 
tore, and teachers, set apart and ordained for the 
respective offices they fill. But we deny a regular 
descent, a chain of succession, or a distinct order 
apart from the Church, and out of which the Church 
is to grow. The ministry belongs to the Church, 
not the church to the ministry. We have no fear 
of the perpetuity of the great principles we have 
adopted. The truth will last for ages. It may be 
turned out of its appointed channels, but it is des- 
tined to return. The Church is not of yesterday ; 
it has lasted for eighteen centuries, and will last 
forever; and with the Sacred oracles. for our guide, 
we shall not be permitted to go far astray." 

"But why is it," said Kirton "that you have 
disturbed the peace of so many churches, and sowed 
the seeds of discord and disunion among them? 
On what principle of piety or charity can you justify 
such conduct ?" 
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u Wherever," said Philip, " there is repose, there 
is death, or at least the image of death. Discussion 
produces motion, which is one of the signs at least 
of life. Take any of the overgrown ohurches of 
the day, in which there is no diversity of opinion, 
and no freedom of speech, and there you will find 
all the indications of spiritual death. Its very 
theology has fallen asleep. The peace that is the 
product of such a state of things, is certainly not 
to be envied. Pools become stagnant for want of 
motion, and poison the atmosphere by the malaria 
they exhale. No doubt but that the strange crea- 
tures that are fond of the scum and the fetor of 
these dead waters, feel greatly disturbed if a bird 
shall skim the surface of the pool, or a stone shall 
be thrown into its depths. But surely any thing 
is better than the unhealthy element in which they 
dwell, and an entire drainage, or a disturbing storm 
are the best things that can happen to them. So 
Luther thought; so Wesley; and so we think 
How different the results of the first beams of the 
morning sun upon the old forests ! The beasts of 
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prey shrink back from the light, and seek their 
coverts, and as it advances upon them, they retire 
to their dens and caverns ; but how rapturous are the 
notes of the lark I how the innocent creatures of 
the woods come forth to seek their accustomed food, 
and to partake of the joy and freshness of the morn ! 
Is the sun to blame for this ? Shall we forbid its 
rise because of the baneful effects it has had upon 
some of the dwellers in the forest ? Bather, shall 
we not rejoice in the gladness which it brings in its 
light, its freshness, and its dews. 
' " We readily grant, that if the different churches 
among us were, in all respects, what they should be; 
if they in faith and worship, in religion and righteous- 
ness, were what the Saviour designed, no greater sin 
could be committed than to sow the elements of dis- 
cord among them. This was the sin of Judaizers in 
the times of the Apostles ; and men who sought for 
leaders, having respect for persons, to obtain their 
own private ends. These were condemned by the 
Apostles in their several letters, when the church 
11 
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was one. But surely there is no parity existing be* 
tween them and us. 

"Besides, you condemn us iu the very things 
which you practice. What popular church would 
not absorb every other church into its own, if it 
could ? A party church is of necessity a warlike 
one, and its enemies are all who stand in the way 
of its universality. It must also be remembered 
that in the commencement of all revolutions, the 
elements are greatly disturbed. There are strong 
foes and friends. And there is no cessation of 
arms until the parties are either worried out and ex- 
hausted, or peace is won. It is not then to be won- 
dered at, that such effects should have been produced 
upon the public mind, and upon the churches in 
particular, by the exhibition of such pungent truths 
— truths so searching and powerful as those which 
were thrown in among them. Was it not so in the 
times of the Apostles ? Did they not turn the world 
upside-down, and by the leaven they introduced, 
diffuse a new principle of life wherever they went? 
No wonder if the new wine of the kingdom, then 
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should have bursted the old leathern bottles of an 
antique theology. It has done so again. Both 
piety toward God and love to our fellow men justify 
such a procedure. The sin is in the state of things 
thus opposed ; and the deeper and deadlier the guilt 
when it refiises to reform." 

" "Well, I do not see the necessity for such bold 
and decisive measures," said Kirkton; "besides, I 
I doubt not but that if a man is sincere, one form 
of worship and one religious belief, is just as good 
as another." 

"Deadly sores," said Philip, "require the knife 
and the probe. "We should not heal the sore of the 
Daughter of Israel slightly; evil will break out 
again, or be driven to the parts more vital. ' To 
daub with untempered mortar/ was a sin in Israel, 
and it is equally wrong now. The timid and the 
fearful are not to be relied on in times of peril. 
4 Leviathan is not so tamed.' Doubtless there is 
danger of excess on both sides of this question ; we 
may push matters beyond the line, or may fail to 
come up to it. We should not be wise above what 
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is written, nor fail to be wise vp to what is written. 
Oar wisdom should square with the meridian of 
truth, not leaning to one side or the other. Who 
more bold and decisive than Elijah in the days of 
Israel's apostasy, unless it was John the Harbinger, 
who came in the power and spirit of the old re- 
former. And who more courageous and bold than 
the Apostles, who could not but speak the things 
they had heard, no matter what consequences to 
themselves or others might follow.' ' Add to your 
faith courage,' 1 is one of the first apostolic injunctions 
to the saved. What we most approve among our- 
selves, we certainly should not condemn in others. 
The objection you urge is an old one, and was used 
against the first Christians to a fearful extent. They 
were denounced for their exclusiveness. They 
called in question the truth of all heathen mysteries, 
and the reigning theology of the state. They sought 
to overthrow their altars, to despoil their temples, 
and to push the triumphs of Christianity over the 
ruins of all that was deemed sacred in the empire. 
This was a bold design, truly, and it met with the 
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Sternest opposition from priest and people. Ohri&- 
tianity made no compromise with Judaism on the 
one hand, or Paganism on the other; and therefore 
its teachers and followers fell under the displeasure 
and hatred of both. 

" Pliny the younger, polite and elegant as he was, 
pronounced in these words his judgment upon these 
men. ' Those who persisted in declaring themselves 
Christians, I ordered to be led away to punishment 
(i e. to execution), for I Dili not doubt, whatever it 
was that they confesssd, that contumacy and inflexible 
obstinacy ought to be punished? 

" And what was it that kindled the fires of Smith- 
field, but the ' inflexible obstinacy,' so called, of the 
confessors and martyrs of that day ? ' This man is 
bold/ said the magnates who sat in the Diet of , 
Worms, in the case of Luther. And to this bold- 
ness was it owing that he won such a triumph, 
aided and supported by the truth. 

" But you say, that if a man is sincere, no matter 
what may be his religious belief or system of wor- 
ship, he is safe. This is a very dangerous opinion, 
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and will not admit of a moment's inquiry into its 
truth. 

"Sincerity is certainly a rare virtue, and in its 
place much to be admired ; but it as often has been 
on the side of error as of truth. One would suppose 
that it was equal not only to reason, but revelation 
itself I Certainly if it obtained, it would destroy all 
the landmarks between truth and error, sin and 
righteousness. With this apology in our hand, we 
may justify and approve all the false systems of re- 
ligion that ever have existed, and offer a valid excuse 
for all the persecutions for conscience' sake, that 
ever have obtained. 

" Did not our Saviour teach the Apostles that the 
time would come when those who put them to death 
would think that they offered sacrifice to God? 
And did not Paul do many things before he became 
a disciple 'contrary to the name of Christ,' and 
thought that he was doing right ? "When he held 
the clothes of those who stoned Stephen to death, he 
did it sincerely, but it was done ignorantly and in 
unbelief. 
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" Sincerity is the plaster that covers many a sore, 
the armor that shields all that is base and wicked 
from condemnation. Eve very sincerely took of the 
apple and eat of it from the suggestion of the 
Tempter ; but God as sincerely visited her and her 
posterity with death in consequence of it." 

a You certainly," said Mr. Kirkton, " make out a 
pretty strong case. I would not wish to say that 
sincerity will convert falsehood into truth, or wrong 
into right; but does not the Scripture say, 'Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind' ? I 
do not see but that if any one shall believe that the 
system of religion he adopts is true, that he will be 
saved, provided he sincerely adheres to it." 

" It is too common a practice to quote Scripture 
more by its sound than its sense. Any propositions, 
however absurd, can be sustained by this method. 
The adversary has set an example to this effect, when 
he would tempt the Saviour to cast himself down 
from the battlements of the Temple, on the ground 
that God had promised to 'give his angels charge 
over him ;' but in the quotation he adroitly left out an 
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important item, viz., 'to keep him in all his ways.' 
Now whether we consider *Aw ways' to refer to 
God's ways or the Messiah's, it is certain that Jesus 
would have acted presumptuously to have departed 
from them. God never promised to defend any one 
from the consequences of a rash and wicked act; 
and therefore Jesus would have gone in the 'ways' 
of Satan, not in God's ' ways,' had he, upon the au- 
thority of this garbled quotation of Scripture, cast 
himself down from the battlement of the Temple. 

" It is true that every man should be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind, in regard to his religious 
belief and obedience ; but suppose he will not listen 
to Him who alone has the right to command him. 
If he is obstinate and unbelieving, he acts not by 
persuasion, but by self-will ; and we know that this 
is of the essence of guilt and presumption. So Saul, 
in regard to the Amalekites, acted ; so Nadab and 
Abihu, in regard to the offering of strange fire on 
the altar ; and so David, in numbering Israel con- 
trary to the will of God. 

"If we will not make diligent use of all the means 
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which God has given us to know the truth, and in 
consequence thereof shall go astray, whose fault is 
it? The plea of ignorance will not be admitted, 
when God has given abundance of light on all mat- 
ters of faith and obedience. It was with reference 
to the necessary ignorance of the Gentile world, that 
Paul to the court of Athens said, ' and the times of 
past ignorance God winked at, but now he com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent.' The same 
principle is taught by the Saviour when he de- 
nounces the inhabitants of Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
and also Capernaum, for their impenitence ; declar- 
ing that their condition would be more intolerable 
than that of Tyre and Sidon, or even Sodom, in 
consequence of the superior light they had enjoyed 
over these ancient cities. Where much is given, 
much is required, is a law that runs parallel with 
all God's dealings with men under every dispensation. 
No man will be condemned if he acts up to the light 
he possesses, provided he shall avail himself of all 
the opportunities God has given him to know and 
do the truth. But if his unbelief shall be the result 
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of ignorance, when he might have acquired a knowl- 
edge of the will of God, his sin not only remains, 
but will be augmented by it ; and thus that much 
vexed question in regard to the involuntary faith of 
men, is at once disposed of. There is a necessary 
relation between faith and testimony, but not be- 
tween faith and ignorance ; and if one shall refuse 
to examine this testimony, and continue in unbelief 
he will suffer the consequences of his own folly. 

" But to the passage of Scripture from the letter 
to the Romans you quoted. The Apostle is treating 
on the question of meats and drinks, and holy days 
belonging to the Jewish economy, as matters of 
indifference for the time then being. The Jewish 
Christians thought that one day (according to the 
Mosaic law) was more holy than another ; the new 
moons and Sabbaths for example. The Gentiles, 
being better instructed, thought that all days, in 
this legal point of view, were alike. Of course, 
this does not refer to the Lord's Day, such as Chris- 
tianity enjoins. And, therefore, seeing we are not 
under the law. of Moses, but under law to Christ, 
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he teaches us, or rather those to whom he wrote 
this letter : ' Let every one direct himself according 
to his own conscience.' The law in this chapter 
referred to, is one setting forth the liberty which 
the Gospel gives us in regard to matters not essen- 
tial to Christianity, but which may interfere with 
the rights of a weak conscience or a weak faith. 
It has no respect whatever to the duties and obli- 
gations under which we are placed with regard to 
the laws and institutions of Christ." 

"But I am not yet fully convinced," said Mr. 
Kirkton, "by what you have said, in regard to the 
tight we have to the full persuasion of our mind 
in regard to our choice of religion. Paul has urged 
us to ' prove all things.' " 

" This is the very thing that I am trying to en- 
force. You have only proved one thing — and of 
that you have not made fall proof. Paul commands 
us to prove all things. This is certainly quite a 
different proposition. But let us not err in regard 
to this precept. Does the Apostle direct us to 
prove the truth or falsity of all the religious systems 
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of our day ? Then he has enjoined a burdensome, 
not to say an unprofitable task. The questions 
concerning 

1 Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,' 

are not yet settled or 'proved,' after all that St. 
Austin, John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, and the 
commentators have written on these subjects; and 
until these are mastered, it would be a work, not 
of supererogation, but of downright folly, to plunge 
into the * continents of mud,' which the theological 
adventurers have discovered. Some we have 
known, who have made the attempt; but they 
have sooner or later gotten into the 'Slough of 
Despond/ from which nothing could extricate 
them. 

" The precept you have quoted from Paul's first 
letter to the Thessalonians, was probably designed 
as a guide for those spiritually-gifted men who had 
the power of discerning spirits ; and whose office 
it was to try those who pretended to speak by 
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inspiration, and to direct the Church in their duties 
in regard to them. So far, then, as such pretenders 
now appear among us, it is proper, in the absence 
of such gifted men, to apply the rules laid down in 
Scripture with which to try all such spirits. 'If 
they speak not according to the oracles of God, it 
is because there is no light in them.' 'He that 
heareth us' (said the Apostles) 'is of Oxxl, and he 
that heareth not us is not.of God.' This is the rule 
by which we are to prove all things, viz.: the word 
of the Apostles ! 

"We fear that this you have not done. You 
would prove the Apostles by your own precon- 
ceived opinions. But the rule is to bring all your 
religious principles to the word of the Apostles, 
and candidly ' prove' them by it. Now, to do this 
successfully, you must thoroughly acquaint your- 
self with what they have taught, and apply your- 
self diligently to the reading and study of the 
Oracles of God. These constitute ' the weights and 
measures' of the sanctuary ; the only lawful stand- 
ards having the seal of Christ upon them, by which 
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you are to ' prove' every thing pretending to be of 
Divine authority. This is a short rule, and easily 
applied; and every one with ordinary understand* 
ing, with the New Testament at hand, may use it 

" You will please to observe that the command 
is not to believe all things, to think all things, to 
practice all things, much less to deny all things; 
but 'to prove all things.' Christianity is a thing 
of proposition and proof" . 

"Well, I think that if I am in error, God will 
show it me," said Mr. Kirkton, " as I have made it 
a subject of prayer; and the Apostle has said, 'If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it 
shall be given him." 

14 True, God has given many encouraging promises 
to his people, in regard to spiritual and temporal 
blessings, and if we shall place ourselves in the 
state in which we can. plead these promises, he will 
ftilfill them. But we should be careful not to apply 
them to ourselves unless they are adapted to our 
cases. Promises are sacred things. We do not 
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make them carelessly and without due consideration ; 
and surely God has not done so. 

"Prayer is an important duty — rather a great 
privilege, and as such should be duly considered. 
'If we regard iniquity in our heart, God will not 
hear us.' Such is the language of Scripture on this 
head. 

"We would not deny to the believer, before he 
obeys the Saviour, the privilege of prayer, for ' Be- 
hold he prayethl' was said of Saul before he was 
baptized. But the chief encouragement to prayer 
is granted to the child of God — the obedient disciple 
of Christ. To these the Saviour said, 'Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you." But watchfulness is 
enjoined as much as prayer, and usually in the New 
Testament are joined together. 

" We should ask ' in faith' what God is willing 
to grant, and not be irresolute concerning the good 
things he has promised ; for if we act otherwise, we 
shall not receive any thing from the Lord. We 
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should not ask in order to gratify our desires, or to 
bestow the blessings we seek on our lusts. 

" ' Wondrous things' will be shown us in God's 
Word, if we shall pray to him to lead us to the 
truth, and shall use all diligence in searching into 
it. And especially will it be so, if we shall 'do 
the will of God. 1 Upon this condition, ' shall we 
know the truth, and the truth shall make us free.' 

"I do not know of any deception that the ad- 
versary may not practice upon us, when we know 
the will of God, and seek counsel of him, whether 
we shall do it or not. His Word is our only law. 
To this we must come to know his requirements; 
and if we shall ask of him wisdom, meaning by it 
knowledge, when he has fully declared his purposes 
respecting us, we may be left in the condition of the 
old prophet, who was commanded of God ' To eat 
no bread nor drink water there, nor turn again to go 
by the way that thou earnest ;' but who listened to 
a man who said, 'lama prophet also as thou art, 
and an angel spake unto me by the Word of the 
Lord, saying, Bring him back with thee into thine 
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house, that he may eat and drink water. But ha 
lied unto him. So he went back with him, and 
did eat bread in his house, and drank water. For- 
asmuch as thou hast disobeyed the mouth of the 
Lord, thy carcass shall not come unto the sepulchre 
of thy fathers.'" 

"If we will not obey 'the mouth of the Lord, 1 
any false teacher or prophet, any muttering spirit 
that peeps, may deceive us to our own destruction. 
This Scripture should be a warning to all those who 
turn aside from the express commands of God to 
seek or receive counsel from any other quarter." 

" Well, I have charity to believe," said Mr. Kirk- 
ton, "that the good of all parties will be saved. 
There were more tribes than one among the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and each will have a chance for 
heaven." 

"Wfcat do you mean by 'charity to believe?' 
Faith comes not by charity, but by the Word of God. 
Perhaps, however, you mean that you exercise more 
lenity toward the erring and the disobedient than 
others. This may bej after all, a very doubtful 
12 
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virtue. Charity is, now-a-days, a veiy largo wrap- 
per. Anciently, 'it covered a multitude of sins,' 
repented of and forsaken; but now it covers all 
sins unconfessed and unpardoned. This is rather a 
misnomer. It is an apology for sin. Charity 're- 
joices not in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth. 1 
'The kisses of an enemy are deceitful; but faithful 
are the wounds of a friend. Open rebuke is better 
than silent love.' 

" He is not your friend who will humor you in 
all your fancies, and flatter you in your vanities; 
but he who watches over you for good, who will 
openly rebuke you if needed. This is better than 
'secret love? that spares rebuke, lest it may infli<# a 
wound. We should not fear to have our errors 
pointed out, and ever be thankful for such offices 
of love. The kiss of Judas was a bitter dreg in the 
cup of our Saviour's sufferings. How much more 
to be desired — 'Get thee behind me, adversary' — 
addressed by the Teacher to. Peter. Or ' when thou 
art converted and restored, strengthen thy brethren.' 

" We cannot say what charity God will extend 
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toward those who shall err from the truth, after 
they hare done their "best to know it. But surely 
our opinion, Whether favorable or not, should be no 
rule of oonduet either for them or us. God is more 
patient and long-suffering than we can be ; but our 
only guide is his Word. Let us be on our guard, 
lest in our supposed charity we make the command- 
ments of Christ void, and thereby strengthen the 
hands of sinners. 

" It was Solomon who said, ' The simple believeth 
every word ; but the prudent man looketh well to 
his going. 1 Faith is a great principle; life and 
death rest upon it. The world was ruined by cre- 
dulity, and it can alone be saved by faith, but it 
must be a faith founded upon evidence— faith in the 
Word of God. 

" To believe every -thing, is the sure way to ruin, 
and tj^efore a blind attachment to party is fraught 
with'unspeakable mischief. The faith of a Christian 
'stands not in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.' Great names too often give currency to 
great errors ; and the wildest vagaries of the imagin- 
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ation, as in the case of Emanuel Swedenborg, pass 
for the revelations of God.. Do we yield ouraelf to 
the guidance of the blind, or sit down with com- 
plaoency to a table covered with poison and food, 
and eat and drink without caution and care ? 

" Jesus would not have us believe on him in the 
absence of testimony, nor by virtue simply of his 
own authority. 'If I do not the works of God, 
don't believe me.' And the Bereans refused to be- 
lieve an Apostle until they 'searched the Scriptures' 
to know if his statements were true ; and they were 
regarded by the sacred historian as acting 'nobly 9 
for so doing. Much of what is called faith now, 
may be properly called credulity, and is more the 
creature of accident than of inquiry. It does neither 
honor to the head or heart, to human reason or 
divine testimony. We should learn to distinguish 
between knowledge and faith. They do not neces 
sarily exist in the same mind. No greater mark of 
folly is it than to affect to beliave only what we un- 
derstand, for faith does not rest so much on knowl- 
edge as upon testimony ; and therefore is its horizon 
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wider than knowledge. We know but little, and 
what we do know is mixed up with prejudice and 
folly. But faith serves all the purposes of knowl- 
edge, and is our safest, surest guide in spiritual 
matters. ' It is the glory of God to conceal a thing.' 
'His knowledge is infinite.' And therefore we 
accept his Word as our guide, for we walk by faith, 
not by sight. 'We should endure as seeing him 
who is invisible.' " 

" But I hear," said Mr. Kirkton, " that you put 
great confidence in water baptism. It seems to me 
very strange that you should attach so much im- 
portance to water. I never can believe that bap- 
tism is essential to salvation. Besides, you are 
always dwelling on this subject, and urging obe- 
dience to it." 

"It is a privilege," said Philip, " that every one 
claimg, to be allowed to explain himself on all sub- 
jects which admit of debate; and more especially 
is it so in reference to questions of vital importance 
connected with the salvation of the soul. It is 
possible that you have not fully apprehended our 
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views in regard to the conditions of salvation. Oto* 
tainly, we are much misunderstood on all the premi* 
868 submitted by us ; not because of any obscurity 
in our pleadings, ot want of care in the advocacy 
of our views, but simply because they are not 
in accordance with the popular teachings on this 
subject; and from the want of a clear conception 
of the meaning to be attached to the terms we em- 
ploy. Our language you interpret with the precon- 
ceived ideas entertained in regard to the sacred 
words employed in Scripture on the great subject 
of salvation. We think their meaning is one, and 
you another ; and in using the language of Scrip- 
ture on the subject of salvation, you attach to it a 
meaning drawn from the peculiar system of religion 
in which you have been educated ; and then wonder 
that we should run into such errors in doctrine, 
and advocate views so strangely absurd. 

"Now let us understand each other; and when 
we do so, perhaps you will not deem us so extrava- 
gant as you imagine." 

"What do you mean by salvation? 9 ' said Philip; 
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" as you have interrogated me, let me interrogate 
you." 

"Salvation," said Kirkton; "why, it is regenera- 
tion by the Spirit of God. It is the grace of faith 
infused into the soul; or, it is an entrance into 
heaven at death, and deliverance from the wrath to 
oome." 

" You have given more than one definition ; you 
have made salvation to be many things. I want to 
know what, in a word, do you mean by salvation?" 

"Well, I don't know any other meaning to be 
attached to it than to be redeemed soul and body 
from sin and corruption, and made an inheritor 
of eternal life. I am sure if I should ever get to 
heaven, I should regard myself as eternally saved " 

"This is approaching the subject still nearer. 
If I understood you,' then, to be saved, is to enter 
into eternal life at death, so far as the soul is con- 
cerned, and to enjoy a full and complete salvation 
at the resurrection of the body." 

" Yes, this is my meaning. To be saved body, 
soul, and spirit in the last day, from all the conse- 
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quences of the fell, from sin, and death, and the 
grave. 

I am glad that we understand each other now. 
The Gospel offers sinners eternal salvation to be 
realized at the last time. This, then, is your view 
of the entire subject under consideration." 

" Yes, this is my belief and hope ; and the doc- 
trine is to me very precious." 

" Tou then suppose that we teach that, as an in 
dispensable condition to enter into heaven, and to 
enjoy eternal life, all men must be baptized ?" 

" So I have understood you to teach," said Mr. 
Kirkton, "and to this I never can subscribe. I 
have no doubt but that every man who does the 
best he knows, though he may not have been bap- 
tized, or immersed, as you call it, will be saved in 
heaven." 

" Well, as I now understand fully your opinion 
on the subject of salvation, it is but just that you 
should allow me to give mine ; and after I have 
done so, I will attend to any questions you may pro- 
pose, and consider all the objections you may offer " 
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"I will cheerfully listen to kll you may now say 
on this subject, for I feel deeply interested in it." 

" In the first place, then, I would observe," said 
Philip, "that the words, 'Saviour/ 'salvation/ 
' save/ and ' saved/ are often found in the Scriptures, 
and with quite different significations, or rather with 
reference to different objects. Let us examine a 
few passages, and arrange them according to the 
class to which they belong. For want of this, many 
sad mistakes are daily made on this and all other 
subjects. We should not be led astray by mere 
sound instead of sense. Words are to be under- 
stood in the connection in which they are to be 
found, as well as by their true philological import. 
And first, Salvation is used for deliverance from out- 
ward and temporal evils and dangers. 'And Moses 
said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand still and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which he will show 
you to-day.' Exod. xiv. 13. Now what was the 
salvation which the Israelites were to ' stand still' 
and see? It was deliverance from the hands of 
theit enemies, the Egyptians. ' For the Egyptians 
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whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again 
no more forever.' Thus, after their enemies had 
been drowned in the Bed Sea, Moses and the nation 
sang, ' The Lord is my strength and song, and he is 
become my salvation.' This was certainly a tempo* 
ral salvation from present evil, a salvation of the 
tribes of Israel from the hand of their enemies. 
Thus God to Israel was 'a rock of salvation,' 'a 
horn of salvation.' In vain did they look for sal- 
vation from the hills. ' His own arm brought than 
salvation.' 

" In the deluge which swept away the antedilu- 
vians for their wickedness, Noah and his family 
were preserved amidst the general wreck. To this 
the Apostle refers when he says of the race ' which 
sometime were disobedient when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls> were saved by water.' 1 Peter, iii. 20. 

"The souls saved by water were the persons, 
eight in all, which composed the family of Noah, 
and the solvation they enjoyed was a deliverance 
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from the consequences of the Flood, which swept 
away the world of the ungodly. It was a temporal 
salvation from impending evils, and had no respect 
to the eternal salvation, which is promised to the 
righteous. 'And Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark.' Gen. viL 28. 

"Joshua, Othniel, and others, in like manner, wore 
raised up in times of trouble and distress, and be- 
come 'saviors to Israel,' to whom frequent reference 
is made in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

" In the New Testament, with a still larger sense, 
and with a broader width of meaning, it is said, 
' God is the savior of all men, specially of those that 
believe.' 1 Tim. iv. 10. In this passage it is evident 
that the writer intends to be understood as saying, 
that God exercises a general providence over all 
men, but takes special care of those who confide in 
him; and this was a matter of encouragement to 
those who both labored in the cause of Christ, and 
suffered reproach. They were the objects of God's 
special providence and care, because they 4 trusted 
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in the living God. 1 This passage has no respect 
either to the spiritual salvation of the world at 
large, or Christians in particular, but simply to the 
fatherly care exercised in general over the one, 
and the special protection, in times of trial, which 
he throws around the other. Not a hair of their 
heads should fall to the ground without his notice. 
He who took care of the sparrows, and who hears 
the young ravens when they cry, would not forget 
them. Even a cup of cold water given to them, 
because they were disciples, should not pass un- 
requited. Such was the interest felt for Stephen 
amidst the shower of stones which destroyed him, 
that heaven was opened to him, and looking up, he 
saw Jesus standing at the right hand of the Majesty 
in heaven ; he who had taken his seat on high as 
Prince and Saviour, arose and stood gazing on the 
scene when his first tnartyr fell under the rage of his 
enemies to the ground ! And when Saul of Tarsus 
wasted the flock, and pursued the defenseless to 
strange cities, Jesus rebuked him, and said, * Why 
persecutest thou Me V It was this sense of God's care 
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that afforded such consolation and hope to the 
afflicted and suffering in all times of persecution, 
and raised them above the might of their enemies. 
He was ' a present help in time of need.' 

" We will now call your attention to a different 
class of scriptures, which speak of a spiritual salva- 
tion of the soul in the present life, to be enjoyed 
tinder the reign of the Messiah. To these we invite 
your special consideration. 

"Of Christ it is said, that he is a Saviour. His 
very name, Jesus, indicates this. It is the same as 
the Joshua of the Old Scriptures, and signifies 
Saviour. But to place the matter beyond doubt, 
we will introduce several quotations bearing on this 
point. ' And she (Mary) shall bring forth a son, and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall save 
his people from their sins.' Matt. ii. 21. It was not 
from temporal evil, from flood or fire, from plague 
or famine, from 'the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
to/ that Jesus would save us — but he would ' save 
his people from their sins.' He is then a Saviour, 
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in the present life, of the souls of men from their 
worst enemies — 'their sins.' 

"'For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.' After 
his resurrection and ascension to the heavens, Jesus 
was constituted both Lord and Messiah. Acts iL 36. 
'For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together.' Acts iv. 27. It is doubtless said, 
previous to his death and exaltation, that he was 
anointed as a prophet. 'How God anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil ; for God was with him.' Acts 
x. 38. But it was only after he brought his first- 
begotten (from the dead) into the spiritual world, 
placing him above' angels and men, that 'Gad 
anointed him with the oil of gladness above his fet 
lows,' or all who had ever had authority or power 
in heaven or in earth. Heb, i. 5-9. He now sits 
pre-eminently the reigning Monarch of the univeise, 
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the anointed Lord of angels and of men ; in proof of 
which he sent down the Holy Spirit, the largest 
gift in the universe, as the Prime Minister of State, 
the Embassador of his Kingdom; and therefore is 
it said, that, 'No man can call Jesus Lord, but by 
the Holy Spirit' 1 Cor. xii. 3. 

u Observe, it is not said that no one can call him 
Jesus, but by the Holy Spirit — for he was called 
Jesus by the angel to Joseph — or that no one can 
call him the 'Son of God' but by the Holy Spirit, 
for the Father revealed him as his Son, (Matt. iii. 
17 ; xvi. 17) ; but that no one can say that ' he is 
Lord but by the Holy Spirit.' He was crowned 
Lord of all in the heavens, and no one was authorized 
to communicate the fact on earth but the Holy 
Spirit, and this he did. Acts, 2d chap. It must not 
be supposed that by any special influence now, the 
Spirit enables any one to call J&us Lord. But after 
the public announcement of his coronation on the 
day of Pentecost, by the Holy Spirit, all men who 
now recognize him as Lord, do it by the revelation 
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which the Holy Spirit made to the Apostles, and 

through them to the world. 

" But we will proceed in the farther examination 

of our subject in regard to the spiritual salvation 

in the present life, to be enjoyed under the anointed 

Lord, our Prince and Saviour. And first, we would 

observe that during the sojourn of the Messiah on 

the earth, he had power to forgive sins. To this he 

refers, and in proof of the fact, demonstrated it,, by 

an appeal to his miracles. ' But that ye may know 

v 
that the Son of Man has power on the earth to forgive 

sins, he saith to the sick of the palsy, Bise, take up 

thy bed, and go to thine house ; and he arose and 

departed to his house. 9 Matt. ix. 6. This would 

seem to have been an extraordinary privilege, an 

act of power on his part, though perfectly right and 

proper, yet needing the strongest evidence for its 

lawful exercise. Of this he was perfectly conscious ; 

and just as he would not have any one to believe 

in him on his own assumptions, and in the absence 

pf Divine credentials, saying, 'If I do not the 

works of God, don't believe me/ so he would not 
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have his cotemporaries believe that he had authority 
to forgive sins on the earth without similar evidence. 
This he gave to the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
questioned his authority in the premises, in the case 
of the paralytic ; and the numerous works of a simi- 
lar character justified his claims to the exercise of 
this high function as in the case of Mary and others. 
Besides, it will be remembered that the Jewish in- 
stitution still existed, and was in force, and that 
ample provision had been made in it for the forgive- 
ness of all sins which admitted of this favor, and 
therefore it was demanded of Christ that the most 
unexceptionable proof should be given by him to 
satisfy the Jews on this new assumption of authority. 
His resurrection from the dead, after his sacrificial 
death, and his ascension to the heavens, and the 
splendid array of supernal powers displayed on the 
day of Pentecost, were sufficient to silence all ob- 
jection, and to demonstrate his authority beyond 
all doubt ; but whilst on earth, this was not so ap- 
parent; and therefore the appeal on his part to 
miracles addressed to the senses of men 
13 
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"He was God, manifested in the flesh, but ap- 
pearing in the likeness of men. Though equal with 
God, he did not affect the honors of the Divine 
Majesty, and usually called himself simply 'the Son 
of Man.' 'That you may know that the Son of 
Man has power on earth to forgive sins.' 

" So rich was he in his extreme poverty, so foil 
of Divine authority, though he had emptied himself; 
so radiant with glory, though having laid it aside 
to become our brother-man, that even on earth, 
when he chose, he could and did forgive the sins of 
men. 

" He was like a prince incognita — an heir to the 
throne of Empire, sojourning among strangers, 
passing though ' his own,' l who knew him not/ and 
scattering the wealth he possessed in right, or held 
in reversion, among the suffering, the needy, and 
the guilty. 

" He was governed by no published law in the 
bestowment of his favors. Love has no law. It is 
a law unto itself. It asks for no prescription. It 
seeks "fojr no precedent. Like God, who is love, it 
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sends its rain on the just and the unjust, and causes 
the sun to shine on the evil and the good. And 
therefore without faith in the paralytic, but upon 
the faith of his friends who brought him to the 
Saviour, he granted him pardon for his conscience, 
and healing for his body. But in the case of Mary, 
he forgave her all her sins upon her penitence and 
kindness, in order that loving him much, she might 
for the act love him more. These two cases are 
quite dissimilar, but tracing them back to the same 
principle, that of love, they are of the same genus. 
They were the beautiful acts proceeding from that 
'love that never fails/ that is ever seeking out new 
channels for it to flow in, and new objects on which 
to lavish its wealth. 

" But these and similar cases constitute no law to 
guide us in the application for mercy. They show 
the benevolence and kindness of the Saviour, but 
serve as no precedents for us in seeking the forgive- 
ness he is able to bestow. They may offer solace 
to the heart and keep us from despair, in view of 
the condition of those 'who fall into his hands/ 
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without having in all respects complied with the 
published conditions of pardon. Like David, we 
may say, either of ourselves or our friends, in 'a 
great strait, when seven years of famine, three 
months' pursuit by his enemies, or three days pesti- 
lence/ were offered him in choice for his sins — ' Let 
us fall now into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies 
are great, and let me not &11 into the hand of men.' 
2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 14. 

"The Gospel, however, does not deal in nega- 
tions ; it^offers positive blessings to men on princi- 
ple, and we should not of choice throw ourselves 
upon the uncovenanted mercies of God, however 
4 great' they may be. 

" Our only guide in this matter is the plain and 
expressed will of the Saviour. In his ever memora- 
ble commission given to the Apostles, he com- 
manded them to ' go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,' adding, ' He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.' This is the Divine formula to which 
we should adhere. The Gospel, believed and 
obeyed, gives us salvation — a present salvation — 
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the salvation of the soul. A salvation from the 
guilt, the power, and the punishment of sin. It is 
the inward preparation for eternal life. It is the 
health of the soul to sustain and enjoy the burden 
of that weight of ' glory to be revealed in' the last 
time. It is purity of heart in exchange for impurity. 
It is reformation of life from all unrighteousness. 
It is the pardon of sin instead of guilt and con* 
demnation. It is hope and joy, peace, and all heav- 
enly consolation, instead of darkness and doubt, 
and the wailings of despair. It is the earnest of the 
Spirit, the pledge of immortality, instead of the seal 
of perdition. It is the soul's marriage to Christ, in 
view of the rapture and the bliss to be enjoyed at 
his appearing and kingdom. 

" But, as our interview has b6en extended now 
for a considerable length of time, it would be better 
to defer what we shall say on this subject to another 
occasion." 

They parted with the understanding that in a few 
days they would again meet and conclude the inter- 
esting subject on which they had entered. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The summer being now past, Frank Elliott re- 
turned home to the city of New Orleans, and was 
gladly received by his employer and the family, 
his health and spirits greatly improved and bene* 
fitted by the trip he had made, and the recreations 
of a summer's sojourn in a more genial climate. 
His whole demeanor was characterized by that 
gravity and cheerfulness so happily blended in the 
life of a Christian, and all those kind offices " made 
beautiful by love." He did not fail, soon after his 
return to the hospitable home of his adoption, to com- 
municate to the family the happy change that had 
passed upon him, and the public profession he had 
made of the Christian religion. Although, at first, 
Mr. Lovegood and family were somewhat disap- 
pointed at his having united with a different church 
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to that which they attended, yet he gave such evi- 
dent marks of his piety and purity, that they could 
not doubt his sincerity, and could not but be pleased 
with the uniform consistency of his life. Modest, 
unassuming, and gentle, he nevertheless possessed 
courage and self-denial to a large degree ; and as he 
lived in a city given to trade and to pleasure, 
in which the religion of many a Christian had 
been undermined, or suddenly wrecked, he deterc 
mined to pursue a life of earnest devotion to the 
cause he had espoused, and as far as possible to 
keep himself free from the contaminating influences 
of society about him. He had been taught to rev- 
erence the institutions of religion, to observe the 
Lord's Day, to read the Scriptures of truth, and to 
commune in the closet with God in daily prayer ; 
and so long as he continued to pursue this course 
of life, he knew that he would be happy and useful. 
It is easy to fulfill these purposes when all things 
are favorable, and surrounded by associates and 
friends under similar influences, and where church 
privileges are abundant, and the means of religious 
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improvement are at hand. It is not good to be 
alone. We need society, and must have it. If we 
possessed the globe, and had no one to share it with 
ns, we would cheerfully part with the half of it, and 
hold the other with a feeble hand, for the pleasure 
of companionship with a single person. Knowing 
our wants, God has set in the midst of society the 
Church, which though in the world is not of it> and 
iall who are desirous to live a new life, find it indis- 
pensable to unite with and partake of its sacred 
fellowship, and enjoy its spiritual help. 

In the dawn of Christianity, the congregations at 
first were few and feeble, meeting in retired places, 
in upper rooms, and far away from the eye and the 
observation of the world. They had no houses 
erected for their special use, no stately chapels for 
their simple but solemn observances, and yet they 
were happy and enjoyed all the benefits resulting 
from this organization, and never flourished more, 
or were so pure, as when subjected to these condi- 
tions. In all the large cities in which the Gospel 
was introduced, there must have been numerous 
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congregations uniting in different localities, as we 
not unfrequently hear of the churches uniting in 
the private dwellings of the first Christians. This 
was incident to the first movements of the Christian 
religion. In process of time suitable houses were 
erected, and when members increased and wealth 
poured into the Church, the pride and ambition of 
the few triumphed over the humbler pretensions 
of the many, and magnificent structures, after the 
fashion of their pagan neighbors, were builded. 
But in proportion to this outward display of grand- 
eur, the power and purity of the Christian life di- 
minished ; and the world and the Church became 
affiliated. This was one of the fruitful causes of 
the apostacy, and the harbinger of the Dark Ages, 
which for centuries covered the earth, but partially 
broken by the Beformation of Luther, his compeers 
and followers. 

Frank Elliott attended for a short time the Epis- 
copal Church, where he had been formerly accus- 
tomed to go, but could not profit by its services, 
nor be edified by its cumbrous and unauthorized 
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forms. He saw but little in them of that Divine 
and beautiful simplicity which he found in the read- 
ing of the New Testament; and such had been the 
impulse given to his mind in favor of the apostolic 
Gospel and order of things, that he sighed once 
again to return to the congregation in which he had 
so recently been taught the Gospel, and where he 
thought he could spend his days in peace and in 
love. But this at present could not be enjoyed, and 
he at once conceived the idea of seeking acquain- 
tance with others, if any, who had received the like 
precious faith, choosing rather to meet with a half- 
dozen Christians to observe the ordinances as they 
had been originally delivered to the saints, than to 
sit in cushioned pews, surrounded by the gay and 
the wealthy, and listen to the sounds of the organ, 
the voices of professional singers, and the eloquent 
and studied orations of the most accomplished di- 
vines. It was not long before he was gratified. Hear- 
ing of a little band of Disciples, meeting in an upper 
room of a private dwelling in Canal street, lie 
sought his way to it on the next Lord's day ; and 
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though a stranger, he was gladly received among 
them, and was overjoyed to hear the Scriptures 
read and expounded, to listen to the exhortations 
of the brethren, to sing with them their cheerful 
songs of praise, and. to partake of the Supper in 
honor of the crucified Saviour of the world. 

It will be remembered that this was at a time 
when there were but few Disciples anywhere ; and 
as New Orleans was visited by many persons chiefly 
on business from the West, they were often com- 
pelled to spend the winter months in the city. 
These, with a few citizens, formed the litttle con- 
gregation of which we speak. As .yet no converts 
had been made among them, no Evangelist had 
visited New Orleans, and the meetings had not at- 
tracted public attention. None, indeed, but mem- 
bers of the church, with the exception of their fami- 
lies, had attended their meetings. In the course 
of time, an Evangelist spent a winter in the city, 
and was hospitably entertained by the only mem- 
ber in the little body who could afford it. He 
peaehed the Gospel to the people with earnestness. 
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Several converts were made, and for the first tinte 
in many years, in the heart of the city, in the Mis- 
sissippi, the ordinance of Christian immersion was 
administered. The scene was truly impressive, and 
excited marked attention. As v the Levee is thronged 
through the day by the busy sailors, draymen, and 
others, he chose to lead the candidates to the river 
by night, and with torches and lanterns ; the com- 
pany attracted a large crowd on the quay; and after 
a short address and other appropriate religious ex- 
ercises, he conducted them to a suitable depth on 
the inclined plane, which had been constructed into 
the river for business purposes, and buried them with 
Christ in the waters of baptism* Although there 
were Catholics and Protestants present, and men of 
every grade and shade, yet the utmost decorum was 
observed, and the congregation dispersed, saying, 
" We have seen strange things to-night." 

It was not long after this that on the Lord's Bay 
morning a number more were introduced among the 
saved, by a confession of their faith in Christ, and 
submission to this solemn ordinance ; and an event 
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Sallowed that might hare proved a serious one to 
the Evangelist. Among the newly converted was 
a lady, who had that day been immersed ; her hus- 
band was not present on the occasion, but soon after 
heard of it. He was greatly exasperated, and deter- 
mined to seek the residence of the preacher, and visit 
tfpon him some act of violence for having thus, with- 
out his knowledge, publicly baptized his wife. He, 
early on Monday, called at the house in which the 
preacher sojourned, and asked the servant if he was 
in, calling him by name. It so happened that, as he 
sat in the parlor alone, he heard his name called, and 
hastened to the top of the stairs leading into the 
entry, and seeing a stranger below, apparently pale 
and foaming with rage, he paused to know what was 
wanted. He soon asked " If he was the man who bap- 
tised his wife on yesterday ?" The preacher replied, 
" that he had baptized several persons on yesterday, 
among them two or three women, and probably his 
wife may have been among the number." Having 
satisfied himself of the fact, by identifying the house 
and the place, he became furious, and threatened to 
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punish — if not to kill him ; but before he could exe- 
cute his design, the wife of the preacher, hearing 
some strange voices and loud words, as uttered by 
the infuriated man, came and stood by the side of 
her husband, and by her skill and adroitness she 
succeeded in disarming the assailant, and shamed 
him out of his base attempt to imprison the con- 
science of his wife, and to abuse the preacher who 
had been honored of God in her conversion. She 
urged him to consider the matter with reference to 
himself, to repent of this his wickedness, and follow 
in the footsteps of his wife, who had set him so good 
an example. The address with which this was done, 
and the kind and affectionate appeals made to him, 
proved effectual, and he retired, it may be, a better 
man, for he afterward was* heartily ashamed of his 
folly, and expressed a wish to follow the footsteps of 
his companion in her devotion to the Lord. 

Frank continued to attend the meetings of the 
Disciples, and took an active part in their services, 
and did all he could to advance the interests of the 
cause. He frequently invited others to attend, espe- 
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oially during the visit of the Evangelist to the city. 
Having been converted to Christianity so unexpect- 
edly by being thrown among the Disciples, he 
was encouraged in the belief that others might be 
similarly affected by waiting on the ministry and 
services of the Church ; and though meeting in an 
obscure place, and few in number — many being 
exceedingly poor — he did not fail to use his best en- 
deavors to persuade his friends to hear the simple 
Gospel of Christ, knowing " that faith comes by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the Word of God." He did not 
reason as many do, that because few in numbers and 
poor in circumstances, and without any of those 
earthly appendages which attract the eye and the 
ear of the multitude, that therefore the Word of God 
would have no effect ; but the history of the past, 
and his own religious experience, convinced him that 
the Gospel had a power inherent in itself to reach 
the heart ; and whenever faithfully preached, some 
minds will be reached, some seed will take effect. In 
this way Christianity was propagated in early times ; 
and during the darkest periods of the Church, among 
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the Waidenses, and in Piedmont, Germany, Wales, 
and England, as well as in America. God will take 
care of his own Word, and consequences we oan 
safely leave with him. He has a thousand agencies 
and influences ever at work to accomplish his designs. 
He has said that " as the rain and the dew descend 
from heaven, to give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, so shall the word be that proceedeth 
out of his mouth, it shall accomplish that for which 
it was sent, and prosper in the thing for which it 
was intended." It is well known that new hearers are 
often more easily captivated by the Gospel than those 
who have more frequently waited on the ministry of 
the word. This has been often witnessed during 
protracted efforts for the conversion of the world* 
Old and hardened sinners, under the sound of the 
Gospel, are often left to reap the bitter fruits of their 
disobedience by a harvest of thorns, which not only 
pollute the soil, but choke the seed and render it 
ineffectual. By a Divine compensation fearful to con- 
template, the Word rejected and abused, becomes 
the savor of death, ending in death ; and the heart 
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that feUs to yield to the sweet solicitations of Christ, 
will aoquire a fearful power of resistance — a stony 
hardness, which all the dew of heaven will fail to 
soften, and the powerful truths of the Gospel will be 
unable to subdue. 

Frank, then, was constantly on the alert to bring 
others under the influence of the Gospel ; and there- 
fore among the first whom he sought was Aunt 
Phoebe. His attachment to her had never abated; 
and although his circumstances had greatly changed 
since he lived under her roof, he did not fail to 
cherish the remembrance of her kindness, and to 
sympathize with her in her low and dependent 
condition. He frequently visited and showed her 
many attentions, and gave her many substantial 
proofs of his regard. She had now been placed in 
a more retired and comfortable home; and what, 
with her own earnings, and the industry and econ- 
omy she possessed, her situation was one of com- 
parative ease and comfort. He read to her the 
Scriptures, and often conversed and prayed with 
14 
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her, and sent her tracts and papers designed to en- 
lighten her mind and improve her heart. 

Early on the first day of the week, he called to 
spend an hour with her, and after the usual devo- 
tional exercises of the occasion, he invited her to 
accompany him to the meeting. This she gladly 
accepted ; as indeed she had such proofs of his sin* 
cere devotion, she was anxious to associate with the 
people whom he so fondly loved, and to hear the 
new and strange doctrine which had wrought such 
a wonderful effect on his heart. 

"You must not expect, Phoebe, to see a large 
congregation, or to meet in a commodious house 
of worship. Our members are few, and as yet we 
are compelled to assemble in an upper room of a 
private dwelling. But God is not confined to large 
assemblies, nor is he worshiped by the hands of 
men, as though he stands in need of our poor efforts 
and stately edifices to give dignity and authority 
to his living word and saving ordinances." 

"Oh," said Phoebe, " I have seen enough of the 
world to know that God is a special friend to the 
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lowly and the humble, and that where pride and 
display attract the multitude, the Word is too often 
shorn of its native energy and power. I have long 
wisKed to find a people who could rise above these 
outward appearances of grandeur, and where the 
poor could meet on equal terms with the rich, and 
feel and enjoy the consolations of religion without 
any of those side-influences so destructive to genuine 
piety. I know," said she, "that it is wrong, but I 
have often been deterred from attending the house 
of God because my apparel was put to scorn by the 
deacon's wife ; and when I went, I sought a secluded 
place in the sanctuary, where I might hear the Word 
and partake of the privileges of the house, undis- 
turbed by any worldly considerations." 

"I have often thought," said Frank, "that if the 
rich professors of religion knew the effect that their 
expensive dress and proud apparel had upon the 
multitude, they would forego it for their benefit. Be 
sides, the Scriptures teach us that gold, and gems, 
and costly array are wholly incompatible with that 
humility and self-abasement which Christianity re> 
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quires. An Apostle has said, ' My brethren, have 
not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, with respect of persons. For if there come 
into your assembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man 
in vile raiment, and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit 
thou here in a good place ; and say to the poor, 
Stand thou there, or Sit here under my footstool ; 
are you not thus partial in yourselves, and are be- 
come judges of evil thoughts ? Hearken, my be- 
loved brethen, has not God chosen the poor of this 
world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to those that, fear him ?' " 

"I do not not think," said Phoebe, " that I envy 
the rich; outward circumstances do not make any 
one happy; but from my experience of the wants of 
the poor, and the prejudices under which they labor, 
I think that it would be more becoming in them to 
spend a portion of their wealth in educating the 
ignorant and debased around them, and to dispense 
with their unnecessary ornaments to advanoe the 
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cause of religion and humanity. Besides, they can 
aflbrd to dress plainly. The world would soon 
learn that it was not from meanness or stint ; and 
the good works which they might do would give 
them the character of being ( rioh' in the highest 
sense of the word. Too often the poor ape the 
pride and affluence of the rich, and expect consid- 
eration from society by the gew-gaws which they 
can so illy afford. Much of the dissipation and 
folly, crime and ruin, that are to be found in this 
class, may be laid at the door of the rich professors 
of religion. Whilst they are rolling along the 
streets in their splendid carriages, or sitting in their 
elegant churches in a sea of silk and satin, decked 
in all the glitter and show of Mammon, they little 
know how great is the mischief they are doing, and 
what an awful account they must give for the pride 
and envy, the jealousy and extravagance which 
others have reaped by the seeds of vanity which 
they have so carelessly and wantonly sown." 

"We should not be censorious," said Frank. 
" Many do not consider the effects of this display ; 
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and such are the usages of society, and such the 
force of habit, that many do not give the subject a 
passing thought ; and perhaps there may be as much 
piety and humility under the gay and fashionable 
clothing, as under the humble apparel of the poor. 
Though," he added, "charity might demand thk 
concession in their behalf, there is too much reason 
to believe that the instances are few who have not 
been personally injured by this conformity to the 
manners and spirit of the world. Placing the best 
construction we can upon it," he said, " it is evident 
that the influence of it upon others is evil, and only 
evil, and this should deter from indulgence in this 
effeminate habit." 

"It is certain," said Phoebe, "that Christ was 
poor and humbly apparelled. His Apostles were 
fishermen, and his followers humble; and among 
the last and strongest evidence he gave of his 
Divine mission, was, that ' the Gospel was preached 
to the poor.' This was a stronger demonstration 
of the truth ofliis claims than healing the sick, 
cleansing the leper, or even raising the dead." 
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" I am rejoiced to find, Phoebe, that you are so 
familiar with the Scriptures, and that they have 
produced such an effect on your mind and con- 
science. The lessons you taught me in early life 
I have never forgotten, and the passages I com- 
mitted to memory then I retain. n 

They had reached by this time the private resi- 
dence occupied by one of the Disciples, and were 
gladly received by those who had assembled together. 
Phoebe was seated in their midst, and every court- 
eous and kind attention was shown her, as a stranger 
in their meeting. There was but little ceremony 
displayed in the assembly. Each seemed happy to 
see one another, and all felt the common tie of 
brotherhood which bound them together as a part of 
the family of God. Phoebe was pleased with the 
beautiful simplicity and primitive character of this 
little assembly, and the air of repose and Christian 
sympathy and affection which pervaded it ; and she 
could not avoid dropping a tear of joy, when looking 
around, she beheld the family group, dressed in plain 
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and simple attire, and receiving one another with 
such cordiality and love. 

The songs of praise were so appropriate ; the sen- 
timents sung so scriptural ; their language so chaste, 
that she was captivated by them. She felt what was 
meant by the saying of an apostle : " Admonish each 
other in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs." 
The prayers offered from the heart, in direct appeals 
to the Father of mercies for such blessings as they 
needed, and thanksgivings for favors bestowed — no 
attempt at oratorical display — no vain repetitions; 
but fervent, sensible, and suitable — these found in her 
heart a warm and affectionate response ; and the audi- 
ble " Amen !" at the close, left in her soul a divine 
fragrance, as if wafted from the bowers of Paradise. # 
Never had she, until now, understood or felt the 
meaning of that beautiful and significant word, 
" Amen," that when expressed from the heart be* 
comes the " so let it be" of any one who joins in the 
sublime exercise. 

The Evangelist read a large portion of Scripture, 
and gave its full sense and meaning ; dwelling more 
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particularly on those parts of the subject which pos- 
sessed the largest amount of interest; and at the 
close, invited all who looked for deliverance, and felt 
the need of a Saviour, and who believed in his name 
with all the heart, to arise and confess him before 
angels and men. Phoebe could not hesitate for a 
moment ; but with a face radiant with light, and a 
heart prompt to obey, she openly acknowledged her 
faith in Jesus as the true Messiah — the Son of God — 
and willingly submitted to the ordinance of Baptism, 
by which she was admitted among the family of the 
redeemed. This was a happy day for Phoebe, and 
scarcely a less one for Frank, who had been the in- 
strument, in the hands of the Lord, of enlightening 
her mind, and bringing her under the influence of 
the Gospel of Christ. She soon united herself for- 
mally with the little band of the Disciples, and shared 
with them in all the spiritual blessings of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

Frank was untiring in his efforts to do good. He 
seemed to have been brought into the Church to 
teach us what are the true aims of a Disciple of 
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Christ, and to reprove our sluggishness. His chief 
treasury of riches and strength lay in the closet, and 
in reading the Word of God, with silent meditation 
and watchfulness. No place to him was so sweet, so 
comforting, as the altar of prayer. Here, every 
thought that burdened his heart he would utter; 
every wish of his soul he made known ; every anxie- 
ty he expressed ; and coming forth from these trysting 
places of the soul, he went to the business of the dajL 
with fresh courage and renewed hope and strength. 
He felt that his life, and talents, and gifts — what- 
ever he had — belonged to the Lord who bought him ; 
and the time which he reserved from business in the 
morning, at noon, and at night, was devoted to self- 
improvement and for the good of others. He did 
not wait for the example of those around him, but 
followed the promptings of his own mind, and the 
teachings of the Scriptures, and became " zealous for 
good works." In the neighborhood in which he had 
spent his earlier days with Aunt Phoebe, occupied as 
we already have seen by a very poor and humble 
class of persons many of whom were dissolute in their 
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fives, ignorant and degraded, lie conceived the idea of 
visiting, in order that he might instruct and improve 
them. He called upon, and distributed traots and 
Bibles among them. He sought opportunities for 
giving them counsel, and for prayer. The poor and 
the suffering, the sick and the dying, were the 
special objects of his care ; and many a heart was 
made glad by his presence, and rejoiced in having 
known him. 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever, when 
the city was almost deserted by the preachers of the 
several .churches, and all who could fly to distant 
parts to escape the danger, Frank remained at home, 
and assiduously visited the sick and the dying, spend- 
ing sometimes all night with them ; giving them 
medicine, and -discharging all the kind offices which 
lay in his power. Many were the appalling scenes 
he witnessed, the heart- lessons which he learned, and 
the volumes of unwritten suffering which he daily 
read. But in the midst of all his labors and exposure, 
his own health remained good; and never did he 
possess such inward peace and such overwhelming 
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joy. " Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless his holy name." These words fre- 
quently fell from his lips. He would not have ex- 
changed his situation for that of a prince, and felt it 
to have been the highest honor to minister to the 
sick, the suffering, the forgotten. " These," said he, 
"are the Lord's chosen ones; he has left them with 
us ; for ' the poor shall never fail out of the land.' " 

The experience which he was now gaining would 
be of great service to him in future life, though he 
did not think of it. The lessons which we are taught 
in this school are sometimes very trying, and but 
few of us know their use. But God never raises up 
men for any great purpose, and to be successful 
laborers in any department of life, without subjecting 
them to new and unexpected trials. They must not 
think that strange things have befallen them; all 
their companions in the great husbandry of the Lord, 
have thus been disciplined and educated. So was it 
with the patriarchs and prophets ; some of them were 
sold into Egypt, or cast into prison, tempted and 
tried, ere they could All the places assigned them. 
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Peter and John were scourged; Paul imprisoned, 
shipwrecked, bound in chains, stoned, and cast out 
as dead ; and Jesus himself learned obedience by the 
tilings which he suffered, and then became perfect. 

Frank, by his exposure and labors,, at the close 
of the season was suddenly taken down with the 
prevailing fever. Phoebe was at hand to wait on him, 
and he had the best medical attention the city could 
afford. It was long before any supposed that he 
would recover, but eventually the crisis came, and 
he was restored. The season of his confinement 
seemed to him as a dream ; and frequently in imag- 
ination, in his fits of delirium, when the fever was 
raging, he was among the sick, and speaking words 
of consolation to the dying. It was truly affecting to 
hear the words, as they came from his parched lips, 
of hope to the desponding, and his prayers for the 
wretched and the suffering. 

Several of the convalescent came to see him after 
his recovery, and they looked upon him as though 
he was an angel ; and the mutual joy they expressed 
was most refreshing. It was a long time before he 
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tally regained his strength, and was able to go out 
and enjoy the fresh air, and look once more on famil- 
iar scenes and faces. How beautiful to him the sky, 
the flowers, the trees ; all nature wore to him a new 
aspect, and life assumed a form which it never had 
before. It was evident that his faith and hope had 
been greatly intensified during his sickness, and by 
the impressions made upon his mind in the walks of 
suffering through which he had passed. He arose 
with all the benefit derived from the experience he 
had thus gained, and resolved upon a still more un* 
reserved consecration to God of his life and services. 
" I wish," said he to Phoebe, "to form a more in- 
timate acquaintance with Christ, to make him my 
constant companion, to drink deeper into the waters 
of life and salvation. I find in him an infinite full- 
ness. Oh, what heavenly joy do I feel in his com- 
munion ! What peace of mind and rewards of con- 
science when doing his will 1 I wish so to live that 
at death I shall not enter into heaven as a stranger, 
but as a child, long absent from home, and familiar 
with all its scenes. I experience fresh enjoyment 
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in every act of self-denial, and glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
The more difficult the task, the greater is my 
strength; the more feeble my arm, the more cer- 
tain of help from God. When I visit the poor and 
wait on the sick, I go away enriched; and the 
promises of Christ seem to me doubly precious. I 
find," he added, "that as I place myself in my true 
relation to Christ, that he, as the San of righteous- 
ness, shines upon me. ' Forsake me not when my 
strength faileth.' This is my prayer ; and then come 
the words of Christ, ' I will not leave you comfort- 
less.' When discouraged under the reproaches of 
others, and feeling ashamed in their presence, the 
Lord gives me peace, and says to me, 'Fear not 
the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings.' " 

He felt his own solitude at times, and his utter iso- 
lation for want of due companinship ; for no one was 
more social in his disposition. His personal friend- 
ships were very strong, and therefore the meeting 
with his fellow disciples gave him particular joy; 
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and on the first Lord's day after his convalescence, 
in which he assembled with them to share in their 
fellowship and partake of their sacred festivities, 
was to him one of the most exalted and refreshing 
he had ever felt. He wept for joy. The passage 
from Luke on the resurrection was read, and his 
heart burned with rapture when meditating on the 
words of Christ to the disciples of Emmaus. He 
arose and sgid : " On this day the Lord of glory rose. 
The grave was spoiled of all its hoarded treasures ; 
the sleeping dust of the saints felt its thrill ; some 
were quickened into life by it, and the kingdom of 
darkness was entered by him who is the 'true 
light, the resurrection and the life. 1 He who was 
crowned with thorns, is now crowned with glory. 
He who was nailed to the cross, has transfixed 
death itself. Oh death, I will be thy plagues ! Oh 
grave, I will be thy destruction ! Bepentance shall 
be hidden from mine eyes. Think not," said he to 
his brethren, " think not of your past sins. They 
are all washed away by the blood of the cross. If 
they come into your remembrance, they come not 
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into his who bore them away into the wilderness. 
The scape-goat that fled to the desolate regions of 
Iduxnea and the mountains which hung over the 
Dead Sea, returned not. All our sins are buried in 
the rocky sepulchre, and he who arose left them, as 
he did his grave-clothes, behind. 'I ascend,' said 
Jesus, 'to my Father and to your Father.' My 
Father — your Father. Precious words 1 'He is 
my Father,' said the Conqueror, 'and he is your 
Father.' Then is Christ our brother; he is not 
ashamed to call us brethren." 

" Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say ! 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, yon heavens and earth reply. 

" Love's redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight — the battle won ; 
Lo ! the sun's eclipse is o'er : * 

Lo ! he sets in blood no more 

" Hail, thou Lord of earth and heaven, 
Praise to thee by both are given ; 
Thee we greet, triumphant now, 
Hail ! the Resurrection thou." 
15 
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Involuntarily, so soon as he concluded his Bhort 
address, the y sang these words. 

When partaking of the Lord's Sapper on this 
day, never did Jesus appear to him so precious. 
"This is my body — this is my blood." These 
words fell with unusual weight and solemnity on his 
heart The mingled feelings of awe and gladness, 
of humility and hope, of contrition and gratitude, 
pervaded his soul. " Surely," said he, " this is none 
other than the house of God and the gate of heaven." 
During the service, he summoned all his energies 
to "remember Christ," the absent and yet present 
One. He went from the cradle to the tomb, and 
from the tomb to the Mount of Ascension; and 
from thence to the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens. But chiefly did he gather into a sacred 
group all the last words and deeds of his crucified 
Saviour. The council of the High Priest and 
Elders of Israel — the hall of Pilate— the Garden of 
Gethsemane — the Cross — the words spoken to the 
penitent by his side — to the daughters of Jerusalem 
weeping afar off—- to John the beloved disciple— to 
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Mary his mother — and the "Ebhim, Elohim" as 
his drooping head fell on his breast, and he cried, 
"It is finished!" 

No room was there now for any other thoughts— 
" Hence, ye profane 1" said all these sacred memories, 
and so said his full heart. 

He repeated in silence to himself these beautiful 
words, and his lips trembled with emotion as the 
deacons handed the elements to their brethren. 

" When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count hut loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 

" Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the death of Christ my Lord ; 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to thy blood. 

" See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down ; 
Bid e'er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown f 
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" Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small 
Love so amazing — so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all." 

Phoebe bad been received into the church; all 
bad become acquainted with her. She was loved 
on account of Frank, who had brought her to the 
knowledge of the truth ; but now much more when 
they saw her meek piety and uniform Christian 
walk. Though poor and dependent, she was rich 
in faith; and as the congregation was small and 
knew each other, and valued Christian character 
above all other considerations, they could not fail 
to see that they had in her a disciple " in whom 
there was no guile," and they cherished and en- 
couraged her as one of the tender nurslings of the 
flock. It was this close relationship and intimate 
communion that gave such richness and sweetness 
to their " feasts of love." None were disposed to go 
elsewhere on the Lord's day, and all felt themselves 
to t>e happy and honored in being associated to- 
gether as a family of Christ 
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A little circumstance occurred to mar their Chris- 
tian enjoyments for a few weeks. -It so happened 
that a Scotch Baptist, possessed of the indomitable 
spirit of his countrymen, and the rigidity of that 
party to which he had been attached, joined them — 
moved by the fact that they broke the loaf on the 
first day of the week, .and enjoyed unusual liberty 
in their social meetings. No sooner had he united 
with them, than he felt a proud ambition to show 
his superior attainments in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. He chose every opportunity of rising 
to his feet, to give expositions of Scripture — mere 
intellectual disquisitions in regard to church order 
and discipline^— the duty of exhortation — the equal- 
ity of church members — the superiority of ruling 
elders over the clerical profession — and closed with 
a tirade of abuse against creeds, human inventions 
in religion, and the kingdom of the clergy. He 
thought that the utmost freedom of discussion 
should be allowed in the Church. In short, he 
was for converting it into a debating school, .and 
spoke as if the whole end of the Christian assembly 
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was to force, by ''apostolic knocks," every one to 
think as he did ; and that uniformity of opinion was 
the great desideratum in the Christian assemblies. 
There was something so dogmatical and driveling 
in his speeches, a spirit so alien to that of the gen- 
tleness of Christ, so utterly wanting in all the 
courtesies and amenities of the Christian life, such 
a display of egotism and array of proof texts, chap- 
ter and verse, with every jot and tittle in each, that 
it was evident that the spirit of love had been 
crushed out of him, and nothing left but the bitter 
rind of controversy to chew upon, and this was 
ever between his teeth. The effect of his self 
inauguration as chief-speaker, among those for 
whom he claimed such perfect equality, was in- 
stantly felt, and for some weeks the church was 
suffering as if by paralysis. A-new element, cold 
as the frozen North, had entered into the assembly;, 
and had it continued long, death might have en- 
sued. Fortunately, he soon left. The elder who 
presided at the meeting kept him in check, curtailed 
his unlawful liberty, and mildly but firmly rebuked 
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his captious and fault-finding spirit ; and the Scotch 
brother evincing his contempt for the ignorance of 
the church, and muttering to himself, " priestcraft/' 
"slavery," "one-man rule," and other offensive 
terms, he left the meeting, and never afterward re- 
turned. The elder called upon him at his residence, 
and sought to teach him the way of the Lord more 
perfectly, and to infuse in him a more Christian 
• spirit, but in vain. He had sat under the ministry 
of the Haldanes, had read the works of Glass and 
Sandeman, and had studied the Bible until it as- 
sumed to him a book of proofs for all his specula- 
tions ; and he could not and would not be taught 
by any one who thought differently from him. 
He was exhorted to return to the church, and in 
company with the brotherhood to mutually share 
in her communion ; but no — he demanded the letter 
he had brought from Scotland. This was not 
granted him ; and in due process of time, for neglect 
of his duty as a member of the church, and as a 
schismatic, he was publicly separated from the 
flock, 
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It must not be supposed that all who united 
with the brethren from this quarter were like him. 
Many have come among the Disciples who have 
done honor to the cause, and have sympathized 
with this great movement ; but it must be confessed 
that the churches were sadly infested by the spirit 
of controversy which they brought with them, and 
the rigid adherence to the settled usages of the 
school to which they belonged. There was an 
evident want of spirituality and unction in these 
meetings. 

They especially had an utter contempt for the 
office and labors of a Pastor or Evangelist; and 
all attempts at the conversion of the world, by the 
public preaching of the Word; They thought that 
the teachings of the brethren (often stale, insipid 
and fulsome), and the exhortations of each other, 
without light or heat — often didactic lectures, empty 
expositions, and coarse abuse — that these and the 
order of worship, exact and punctilious, would con- 
vert the world. But unfortunately the world would 
not come to be converted. And if by change, any 
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sensible man entered into their meetings once, they 
were careful not to venture again. And this ex- 
clusive spirit they glorified themselves in. "We 
are the people." " The Temple, the Temple of the 
Lord are we !" Not unfrequently, the assemblies 
were reduced from fifty to twenty, and from this to 
ten ; and finally, the residuum were dispersed, and 
the whole body became extinct. 

It is to be feared that this fierce, wild spirit of 
religious democracy, to a large extent, pervaded the 
churches at the period referred to; and it is not 
wholly dead even now. This may account for the 
feeble support which those have met with wio have 
devoted themselves to the work of the ministry. 
The churches themselves owed their very existence 
to those men, who sacrificed ease, and time, and 
fortune to the work; and by what singular logic 
it could be shown that a shepherd should not live 
of the flock which he had gathered, and still cared 
for, we know not. It "is evident that every impor- 
tant office, relating to one of the chief necessities of 
society, requires special men exclusively devoted 
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to its duties. This is true in the Church as in the 
State. Every government requires and supposes 
officers. A society having no one to represent it, 
is as inconceivable as a government without laws 
to limit and direct its own actions. It becomes at 
once an anarchy, demanding a leader to redress, to 
restrain, to reform, or to save. 

The office of the ministry cannot be discharged 
but by men who exclusively give themselves to its 
work. There are many things, indeed, which can 
only be done by such persons. 

There is a point to which a mixed multitude will 
go, and. no further ; each one will take only what is 
convenient for him, and will stop if positive duty 
does not compel him to proceed any farther. But 
when a single person has to decide a thing, he will 
bring his conscience, and summon all his energies 
and resources to the work. He feels his responsi- 
bility to be entire, and his conscience is not frittered 
down to the fraction of a hundredth part, as if di- 
vided among the multitude. The true idea of a 
ministry, is the embodiment of the wisdom, piety, 
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and zeal of the church ; and thus it should be made ; 
and only can it be so when his circumstances are 
such as to give him the free and unfettered control 
trf his time for preparation and labor in his appro- 
priate work. In any other distribution of labor 
among the component parts of the body, there will 
be only the single type of an extremely doubtful 
ihing. The blind will lead the blind, and the ditch 
mil entrap both. Who would not prefer a Phidias 
or a Powers, to all the chippers thai ever struck 
a blofck of marble, in ancient or modern times? 
And if the rude stone in the hands of the artist re- 
quires a practiced hand, a cultivated taste, and a 
perfect eye, how much more when the mind is the 
material to be fashioned, and the work is to live for- 
ever? That many hands are required to erect a 
temple, all must admit; the work is various and 
difficult. Hewers of wood and drawers of water 
are needed — the quarry must be entered — the rude 
and rough materials worked. Men of skill and 
taste must be employed to decorate and adorn the 
structure. But over all these must be some pre- 
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siding genius, to plan, and design, and overseer, 
to carry out and to superintend the work. And 
what edifice, for beauty of design, for harmony 
and order, for strength and perfection, can be 
compared with the Church? And shall this be 
left to the unskillful hands of neophytes, and the 
clumsy appliances of the untutored and ignorant? 

The work of a settled minister in a congregation 
is both pastoral and missionary. Some are to be 
cared for, and sinners sought after. The -net must be 
thrown far and near. The work of conversion shall 
never cease in the Church. And to disavow the min- 
istry, to lessen its importance, is suicidal to the cause 
of Christ ; and a refusal to do in the name of Christ 
what he would do in person if in our mid^st, is a vir- 
tual denial of his authority. He went about seeking 
and saving the lost ; and not content with this, he 
sent seventy disciples to aid him in the work ; and 
after his resurrection, he commissioned the apostles 
to go and preach the Gospel to every creature, and 
they gladly received the aid of Evangelists, pastors 
and teachers, messengers and exhorters; fulfilling 
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the prophecy that "great should be the multitude of 
those who would preach the Word." 

The ministry is never spoken of as an accidental 
or transitory thing. It is a fixture in the house of 
God. It is a Divine institution, and indispensable 
to the existence and propagation of Christianity. 
Not only does the apostle say, " Let the elders who 
preside well be considered worthy of double honor, 
especially those who labor in word and teaching," but 
the Scripture says : " You shall not muzzle the ox 
treading out the corn ; and the laborer is worthy of 
his wages." This saying of the Scriptures was not 
made simply for oxen, but chiefly for men. If it was 
a sin and a shame in Israel for a man to muzzle an 
ox in treading out the corn, how much greater the 
sin and shame of annihilating the antitype of the ox 
— the faithful laborer in the field of the Lord. To 
expect him to labor and give him no food is perhaps 
a still greater enormity. What would be thought of 
the husbandman who would not only muzzle his 
oxen when treading out the corn, but fail to furnish 
him a crib and food when the labors of the day 
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were over ? Has not this been done in many cases 
with reference to those for whom specially this Scrip- 
ture has been written ? 

There are many difficulties connected with the 
Kfe Of a minister, but little known and less appreciat- 
ed by the multitude — and among them, that of a 
meagre and uncertain support is not the least ; and 
especially is this felt by one who sustains the office 
of a Pastor. His close connection with his flock 
makes him acquainted with many forms of wicked- 
ness and folly, of pride and annoyance, of indifler- 
ence and contempt, of envy and jealousy, of party 
feuds and political managements, that others are not 
so fully acquainted with. The Evangelist sees the 
Church in a fairer, at least a more encouraging 
attitude. There are many elements of discord and 
division that do not reach his eyes, and which he 
cannot easily credit when brought to his ears. He 
sees the external union, the Pastor the internal strife. 
The one subjugates the acts to some visible form of 
unity, the other the thoughts — and that too by the 
combined influence of reason and persuasion, and the 
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power of a meek and humble, but firm and religious 
life. The Pastor has to lead public opinion, not to 
form it. He has to conduct where few are will- 
ing to follow; to communicate distasteful truths, 
which are offensive to those who need them most 
He has to reach the understanding, the heart, and 
the conscience, where prejudice, interest, and ignor- 
ance — often willfulness — present insuperable difficul- 
ties. What would attract some, repels others. 
What in the one case saves and secures, in the other 
destroys and scatters ; and to all he often speaks in 
parables, to be interpreted according to the taste and 
disposition of each of his hearers. Indeed, his life 
is one great parable, but little understood by the 
multitude, and only interpreted by the few imper- 
fectly. The Pastor has to do with individuals pri- 
marily, and to reach by numbers the entire body. 
Surely, his work is one demanding much skill and 
wisdom ; great patience and toil. To give some idea 
of the extent of pastoral labor, we would observe, 
that all the zeal and enthusiasm, all the ambition 
and self-denial, which in other callings tend to feme 
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and fortune, are but the exact measure of that 
which is embraced in the life of a Pastor; and these 
are exercised without any of those ordinary stimu- 
lants which prompt others to unwonted efforts to 
reach the object proposed. The uniformity of his 
labor quenches the fervor upon which mainly de- 
pends his success. And how ineffectual to stir up the 
flames of devotion, when the fire is so nearly ex- 
hausted within him by the intensity with which it 
so constantly has burned. Duties prompted by feel- 
ing lose, in the course of time, their urgency ; and 
only by principle, and the teachings of God's Word, 
and the power of the Spirit, can the life of a Pastor 
be sustained. Besides, few enter upon this life with 
any just idea of its difficulties, and but little expe- 
rience of the waywardness of the hearts of those for 
whom they labor ; and where all is frozen, how feeble 
the breath to melt and subdue ; where a great fort- 
ress is to be overcome, how weak the arms already 
paralyzed by division and revolt ! Added to this, 
how little is the life and labors of a Pastor appreci- 
ated. He must be content to live and labor, unknown 
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and uncared for. The intellectual efforts of the 
poet, the politician, the lawyer, are at once appre- 
ciated, and the world loves its own ; but a life of 
prayer, of self-immolation, of heart struggles, who 
can see, or seeing, fully comprehend ? The very ex- 
cellencies of his life to many are accounted mean ; and 
the true ground of his success is blasted and barren in 
the estimation of those whom he would win and re- 
form. How frequently is he regarded as a waster, 
if not an idler — supported by charity rather than 
as a debt of righteousness ! He is a receiver rather 
than a giver I A " hireling," because he brings no 
corn into the crib, fattens no cattle for the market, 
grinds no grain for the merchant, and builds no 
houses for the great. In this materialistic age, the 
products of the mind, especially of the heart, are to 
many of no value; and whatever commodity has no 
exchange value in the market, is looked upon as 
contemptible ; and yet an Apostle sets so little esti- 
mate upon the one in comparison with the other, 
that he deems it a small matter to receive in exchange 

their "carnal things" for the "spiritual things" li<* 
16 
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had ministered to the Church ; or, in other words, 
the food of the soul is of as much more value to the 
food of the body, as the one is superior to the other 1 
No just proportion exists between the food that per- 
ishes and that which nourishes to eternal life. 

But it must not be supposed from all that we have 
said, that the life of a Pastor is without its compensa- 
tions. He is called to occupy a place of honor aad 
trust, and fulfills the most sacred offices, which have 
their due rewards. He lives in the region of the 
highest and sublimest thoughts ; and fills his mind 
with the lore of ages, and the divine utterances of 
prophets and apostles. His office compels him not 
to sacrifice life or fortune, or to trench on any, even 
the smallest rights of humanity ; and if faithful to his 
calling, he finds, both in his private and public 
duties, sources of enjoyment and profit. In blessing 
others he is doubly blessed. 

And though the discouragements may be great, 
and the difficulties serious, in the way of a religious 
life, yet if the mind be properly instructed, and the 
heart purified, the objects of the Christian faith and 
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hope are so transcendant, that they cannot fail of 
affording all the incentives and aids which our cir- 
cumstances need. "The powers of the world to 
come" will lend their influences, and break the 
spell which binds us to the present, and endow us 
with a lofty courage to bear up under all the trials 
of the way, and enable us to conquer, and become 
more than conquerors, through Him who has loved 
Q6 and who has given himself for us. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rev. Mr. Kirkton and Philip met again, 
and resumed their conversation on the interesting 
subject which occupied their attention at the close 
of their former interview. 

"I preached," said Mr. Kirkton, "yesterday to 
my congregatian on the subject of salvation, and I 
showed that the Gospel was as old as the Fall ; and 
that it was preached to the Patriarchs, and by Moaes 
and the Prophets to the Jewish nation. I found 
many proof texts to sustain my proposition, and 
I think that I made a clear case of it, I was 
greatly refreshed, and my congregation seemed 
much edified." 

<( Iam glad," said Philip, " that you have called 
up the subject of salvation again. I see that your 
mind has been reflecting on the matters discussed 
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in our last interview; and as you have reviewed 
your premises, and refreshed your memory with the 
arguments which sustain and defend them, I trust 
that our interview will prove profitable to us both." 

" There is unity," said Mr. Kirkton, " in all God's 
plans and purposes for the salvation of men ; and 
whatever was required at one time is always, under 
every dispensation necessary for the pardon and ac- 
ceptance of sinners." 

"Yes, truly," said Philip, "there is unity in all 
the plans and purposes of God in the reconciliation 
and salvation of our race. He is never in haste. 
He knows the end from the beginning, and all the 
intermediate steps. His plan is perfect, and he 
always works according to it ; and as for his pur- 
poses, we only know them as they are developed. 
It is in*religion as in nature : first the seed, then the 
etalk, then the blade, then the ripe corn as its 
crowning glory. Now there is unity in this, ar- 
rangement, and the purpose is frilly manifested in 
the final issue. But there are many steps lying 
between the single grain in the earth, and the ripe 
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corn in the sheaf. Unity obtains in this case be- 
tween the grain sown and the fruits produced. 
They are certainly one in kind, but between these 
there is much variety ; but in no case, so far as the 
conditions are concerned, diversity. The single 
grain is not the grain produced, but is like it, and 
belongs to the same species. The one, indeed, is 
the promise of the other ; and therefore the farmer 
sows in hope, and reaps only the promised harvest." 

"Well," said Mr. Kirkton, "was there not a 
promise made to our first parents in relation to the 
coming seed ?" 

"Yes, truly," said Philip, "but the promise and 
the fulfillment of that promise are not one and the 
same thing. So far was this from being the case, 
that four thousand years lay between the promise 
and its fulfillment. And it was in this promise that 
the hope of redemption was found. All the piety 
of the patriarchs, and the service of the Jewish 
nation, grew out of it. Paul says that the twelve 
tribes served God night and day, in hope of the 
resurrection to be effected by our Lord Jesus Christ 
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And still further, at Antioch, Paul thus spake: 
4 And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
bath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesus again' ; as it is also 
written in the second Psalm, ' Thou art my son, this 
day have I begotten thee.' Until Jesus of Nazareth 
was raised from the dead, 'the promise' made to 
the fathers was not fulfilled. And between this 
promise and the coming seed there lay the root, 
the stalk, the blade, and all the conditions of their 
growth and full development. We should not con- 
found these with either the seed sown or the first 
fruits gathered." 

" But," said Mr. Kirkton, " there is, nevertheless, 
unity in all God's dispensations, if not indeed iden- 
tity. What saved a Patriarch, or an Israelite, now 
saves a Christian. There have been some unimpor- 
tant changes in the administration, but the system 
is one and the same." 

"I allow," said Philip, " that there is unity in all 
God's dispensations, if you mean by unity a one- 
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ness of purpose in each. But certainly it cannot be 
shown that the Patriarchal was the same as the 
Jewish dispensation, or that this was the same as 
the Christian. There was no Church in the world 
from Abel to Noah, and from Noah to Abraham, 
and from him to Moses. The Patriarchal was a 
family religion, not a religion of tribes or nations. 
Even circumcision was unknown in the world be- 
fore the days of Abraham; and no initiatory rite 
was practiced, because there was no church estab- 
lishment into which any one was to be admitted." 

" As you have referred to circumcision, was not 
Abraham circumcised in consequence of his faith, 
and was not this a sealing ordinance ?" 

"That Abraham believed what God had said, 
that he should be the father of many nations, and 
the great ancestor of the promised seed, the Messiah, 
there can be no question, for so is it expressly 
affirmed, bbth by Moses and by Paul; and the 
latter declares that he ' received the sign of circum- 
cision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which 
he had yet being uncircumcised.' Paul does not 
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say that circumcision was a ' seal of righteousness' 
common to the nation which should descend from 
him, but he makes the case a special one. It was 
'a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
(Abraham) had while yet uncircumcised.' His faith 
in the Divine promise was of such transcendant 
value, and exercised under such a burden of im- 
possibilities, that God placed upon it his seal. The 
faith of Abraham, like the promise on which it 
rested, was divine, and was deemed on the part of 
God worthy of his seal. He claimed it as of his 
own parentage. No higher honor could have been 
given to Abraham than this. It was the impress 
of the signet-ring of Jehovah upon the faith of the 
patriarch, and there it rests to this day. It never 
has been repeated, never erased. God does not 
place two seals on the same instrument, nor did he 
ever repeat it to any of the posterity of Abraham* 
with reference to the same covenant. To others, 
circumcision was but a ' sign' ; to Abraham, both a 
' sign' and a ' seal.' This stamps great value upon 
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the ' covenant of circumcision,' and the faith of oat 
fether Abraham in the promise annexed." 

' But did not the descendants of Abraham receive 
the rite of circumcision for the same reason that 
Abraham did?" 

" By no means; not even did all his descendants 
receive circumcision. Females did not, and they 
were a large portion of his descendants. Only the 
male offepring of the patriarch received* this 'sign/ 
and in no case for the same reason that Abraham 
did — both as a 'seal' and a 'sign.' Isaao and 
Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, each received it ; all the 
males born in his house, or bought with his money, 
received it; but none of them as a 'seal' of the 
righteousness of their faith in God. The reprobates, 
Ishmael and Esau, received it, as the elect Isaac 
and Jacob ; and the male servants of Abraham as 
much so as his lineal descendants. Besides, all the 
offspring of Abraham, by Isaac and Jacob, in 
the male line, were to be circumcised when they 
were eight days old. How could circumcision be 
to them a seal of the righteousness of their feith, 
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when it was impossible for them to understand the 
promise of God, or to exercise faith in it? The 
children of the Israelites were circumcised when 
they did not know the meaning of the rite; but 
still circumcision could be a 'sign,' not to them- 
selves at the time they received it, but to others, by 
which they could be known as the children of the 
covenant, and also to themselves, when in after life 
they were "able to comprehend its meaning.. It is 
not necessary that an instrument should know the 
' sign' impressed upon it The ' sign' is put on it 
for other purposes." 

" But was not circumcision the door of admission 
into the Jewish Church ? If so, it must have been 
a sealing ordinance." 

"In no case was circumcision a door of entrance 
into the Jewish Church. A birth of flesh — the 
flesh of Abraham, was the door of entrance into the 
Jewish Church. If there were any exceptions, they 
were in favor of servants and others, who stood in 
such relationship to the Jewish nation that they 
were treated as the flesh of Abraham. But in 
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neither case did God demand faith in the subjects, 
4 He that is born in thy house, and he th^t is bought 
with thy money of any stranger which is not of thy 
seed, must needs be circumcised. 7 Servant circum- 
cision was as much commanded as infant circum- 
cision" 

"But," said Mr. Kirkton, "as baptism has come 
in the place of circumcision, it only shows that the 
rite has been changed, but the dispensation is one 
and the same. The change of the initiatory rite 
made no change either in the institution or the 
subjects." 

" What, then," said Philip, " becomes of the anal- 
ogy between the old dispensation and the new? 
Strange that an analogy should subsist between 
things differing so widely! Let us look at these 
strange analogies. All Who were born of Abra- 
ham in the male descent were to be circumcised. 
Then all who are born of Christian parents should 
be baptized, whether male or female ! All who were 
born in his house of pagan ancestry, or bought with 
his money, of 'any stranger,' were to be oircum- 
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cised; then all children of unbelievers, pagans and 
Mohammedans, born in the house of Christians, or 
servants, bought with their money, should be bap- 
tized ! As servants bought of any stranger were to 
be circumcised without faith, most of whom were 
adults, and for the most part idolaters, so servants, 
bought of Christians from the wilds of Africa, with- 
out faith, are proper subjects of baptism. But this 
would be contrary to your own doctrine, which re- 
quires faith in all adults before baptism." 

"But," said Mr.Kirkton, "was not the Church 
formerly a nation, and the servant brought within 
that nation was thereby brought within the Church ; 
and if it was the duty of the Jewish master to have 
his servants circumcised, it is equally the duty of the 
Christian master to teach his servants, and then 
have them baptized." 

"But your analogy does not hold good. The 
Church is not now a nation. It is a people called 
out from the nations. No one now is born, strictly 
speaking, in the Church, but in the family, and 
they belong rather to the state or the race than to 
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the Church ; and if you say that Christian masters 
are to instruct their servants, and then baptize them, 
you give up all you contend for, and the analogy 
does not hold good between the Jewish circumcision 
and Christian baptism on this head. Let it be re* 
membered that a child now born in the house of 
Christian parents, is simply a child of the race, not 
of the Church; and servants must become "the 
Lord's freedmen" by intelligently making a profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ. Let us see, then, who 
were the proper subjects of circumcision in the 
Jewish Church. 

" 1st. Infant children of Israelitish parents, if they 
were males. 

" 2d. Infant male children born in the house of 
idolatrous parents. 

" 3d. Servants bought of ' any strangers,' at any 
time after they come into possession. 

"In all these cases, females of course are ex- 
cluded. Now I ask, do you strictly adhere to the 
analogies in these cases ? 
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"Do you only baptize male children in your 
"households ? 

"Do you baptize the children of all your ser- 
vants born in your house ? 

"Do you baptize all the male servants bought 
with your money, whether they believe or not ?" 

" But," said Mr. Kirkton, " do you not allow that 
the Jewish Church was a type of the Christian 
Church?" 

" " Certainly, in many respects, the Jewish institu- 
tion was typical of the Christian; Indeed, so says 
Paul, and so we believe. The Jewish Church was 
a grand font of types, and we do well to learn their 
signification and import. But in admitting it to 
have been a type, you destroy your own argiiment 
For the Apostle tells us expressly, that the 'Law 
being a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the very image of the things, could not make the 
comer thereto perfect' 

" The law was a ' shadow' ; but who will confound 
the shadow of a house with the house itself? Be* 
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sides, the shadow of a house gives but an imperfect 
representation of the house itself. 

"The law was an 'image 7 ; but not the exact 
image of the thing which it exhibited. And why 
confound the imperfect image of a man with the 
man himself? 

" If so disposed, I could easily trace a resemblance 
between the relationship of a Jewish child and a 
proper subject of baptism; but it might be more 
curious than edifying, and yet there is some ground 
for it in the New Testament. As for instance, a 
child born of Abraham by virtue of his flesh, was a 
proper subject of circumcision ; so a child ' born of 
the Spirit' is a proper subject of baptism. As a 
birth of flesh entitled the subject to the one, so a 
birth of Spirit entitles the subject to the other. 
The one was a carnal, the other a spiritual institu- 
tion. Faith has now taken the precedence of flesh; 
children of the promise are heirs of God, because 
they are born not of the flesh, nor the will of man 
but of God. ' For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus ; for as many of you as have 
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been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ's, then are 
ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.' 

" But," added Philip, " if circumcision was a ' seal' 
as well as a 'sign' to all the descendants of Abra- 
ham, and if the covenant of circumcision and the 
new covenant are one and the same, then how does 
it happen that all the Jews who were baptized, re* 
ceived another seal and sign in this institution? 
Is it not an unheard of transaction that the same 
covenant should receive at different times diverse 
seals, and by the same hand? Did any instrument 
of human origin ever receive such a two-fold seal ? 
Besides, what is the design of a seal but to confirm 
and ratify an instrument ? If circumcision confirmed 
the old covenant, and the Gospel institution is the 
same, then baptism is another 'seal,' annexed after 
two thousand years had passed away. It is certain 
that circumcision did not present a barrier to any 
17 
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Jew in receiving baptism. But it ought to have 
done so, if the Jew already was in the Churoh. 
The very feet that he was baptized, showed that a 
new institution was set up, and the old one had 
passed away. No two divine religious Institutions 
ever did or can exist at one and the same time. 
Even Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, could not 
enter the kingdom of God but by a new birth — a 
birth of water and of Spirit If the Jewish kingdom 
and the Christian were one and the same, then Nico- 
demus by being in the one was in fact also in the 
other. And the same may be affirmed of all the , 
Jewish nation. But John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
the Apostles, all preached that 'the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand, 7 at the door, and called on the 
Jews to prepare for it, and by a 'new birth' to 
enter into it. It seems strange that the Jewish 
Church was the Churoh of Christ, and yet that 
Church crucified its Lordl The children of the 
covenant put to death the heir I Surely, it demands 
a great stretch of the imagination to believe they 
are one and the same, only with different ' seals.' " 
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"But," said Mr. Kirkton, "had not the Jewish in- 
stitution a Mediator ? was not God the father of the 
nation? had they not religious observances? did they 
not sing the praises of God, and offer up prayers? 
In short, had they not all the elements of true re- 
ligion among them ?" 

" It is true they had a Mediator, but this Medi- 
ator was Moses, not Christ God was their father, 
as he was also their king. They had religious as 
well as civil institutions — indeed, they were a 
politico-religious nation ; but all these did not make 
them one and the same with the Christian Church. 
Circumcision, the Passover, or Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, animal sacrifices, altars of brass, the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, the solemn worship of the nation, 
differed as widely from the services of the Christian 
Church, as the worship of the Church on earth dif- 
fers from the worship of the redeemed in heaven. 

"Paul, in his second letter to the Corinthians, 
has clearly pointed out the distinguishing features 
of the two institutions. The one was the ministry 
of condemnation, the other of righteousness; die 
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one was written on tables of stone, the other on the 
fleshy tables of the heart ; the one is the letter that 
kills, the other the spirit that gives life ; the one 
was the ministry of death, the other of life ; the one 
came from Mount Sinai in Arabia/ the other from 
Mount Zion. The law had its outward glory. Its 
author was glorious, its appendages glorious, its 
nature was glorious; but the Gospel was more 
glorious in all respects than the Law. Its advent, 
its blessings, its forms, its permanency, its privi- 
leges, were all superior to those of the Law. To 
say that these two were identical, is to say that 
Moses and Christ are one ; that condemnation and 
righteousness, the tables of stone, and the fleshy 
tables of the heart, that letter and spirit, death and 
life are one. That Sinai and Mount Zion are one 
and the same ; that the Bed Sea of deliverance and 
the baptism into Christ are one ; that the manna and 
the 'true bread' which came down from heaven are 
one ; that the waters of Meribah and the river of the 
waters of life are one ; that Israel according to the 
flesh, and the children of Abraham by faith are 
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one; that Canaan into which the tribes entered and the 
everlasting rest of the saints in heaven are one ; and 
that the old covenant with its sensualistic promises, 
and the new with its better, because of its spiritual, 
promises are one ; and that the Jerusalem of David 
and Solomon is the same as the Jerusalem which 
is the mother of all Christian churches; and that 
the Temple on Mount Moriah is the Temple built 
upon the foundation of Prophets and Apostles, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone." 

"It cannot be denied," said Mr. Kirkton, "that 
the same terms used in Scripture to represent the 
Church -of Christ are employed with reference to 
ancient Israel, and this shows that they are one and 
the same. Cod has always had a people on the 
earth to serve him ; and the Church is one unbroken 
family under all dispensations." 

"We should not be misled by names," said 
Philip. "Doubtless the Old Testament has fur- 
nished us many of the sacred words by which both 
persons and things are designated under the New 
Institution ; but this does not identify them. The 
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whole alphabet and nomenclature of Christianity 
are to be found in the typical persons and things 
of the Jewish religion. 'Chosen,' 'saints/ 'priests 
and kings,' 'sons,' 'saved/ 'redeemed/ and many 
other words found in the New Testament, have all 
been borrowed from the Old ; but if we make the 
one identical with the other, where is the type and 
the antitype? Where is the 'true Israel' as dis- 
tinguished from 'Israel after the flesh?' Where 
the circumcision in the flesh in contradistinction 
with the circumcision of the spirit — the Law that 
came by Moses and the Law of the Spirit of Life 
by Christ Jesus? To be born of Abraham was 
sufficient to authorize any one to claim a birth- 
right in the kingdom of the Jews ; but to be ' born 
again/ is deemed necessary to enter into the King- 
dom of God. So taught Jesus to a ruler of the 
Jews, a teacher in Israel, a pious Hebrew, who felt 
assured that he already was in the kingdom, and 
in whose apprehension our Saviour . spoke in par- 
ables, when he urged the necessity of the new birth. 
Even Paul, a 'Hebrew of the Hebrews/ could not 
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enter into this kingdom without dying to the Law, 
being crucified with Christ, buried with him in the 
waters of baptism, and rising to walk after a new 
manner of life. And so John tells us, that ' to as 
many as received Jesus as the Messiah, he gave 
power (authority) to become Sons of God, who were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.' Peter also speaks 
to the same effect, ' Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible by the Word 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.' It is this 
'new birth' that constitutes us the 'true Israel,' 
and the children of .Abraham, whether we be by 
natural descent Jews or Gentiles." 

But as the parties met chiefly to discuss the sub- 
ject of salvation, and had been diverted from it 
by a variety of questions which appeared to lie in 
the way, it was thought best to dispose of them 
before they could more fully enter upon the theme 
which chiefly occupied their attention at the close 
of their former interview, and at the commencement 
of this. In a free conversation it is not desirable. 
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and scarcely is it practicable, to select any one 
topic and discuss it ; and the natural course prob- 
ably is the best, to follow any train of thought that 
leads in the direction we wish to go. But as there 
were other matters still bearing on this subject, that 
needed some attention, it was thought best to con- 
sider them at once. 

"I think," said Mr. Kirkton, "that the Gospel 
was preached in Eden — certainly as far back as 
Abraham ; ancT Paul declares that it was preached 
in the wilderness of Arabia ; and if this was so, I 
should like to know whether it was not identically 
the same as preached by the Apostles ?" 

"That a promise of future deliverance by the 
seed of the woman was made to our first parents is 
very certain ; in other words, that ' the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent. 1 
This, we suppose, had reference to the Messiah. 
It is also affirmed by Paul that the Gospel was 
preached not by Abraham, but to him. And you 
will observe the way in which it was preached. 
'And the Scripture foreseeing that God would 
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justify the heathen through faith, preached before 
the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, 'In thee shall 
all nations be blessed.' It was God that made this 
promise to Abraham; it was thus recorded in 
Scripture, 'that God would justify the heathen 
through faith.' It was not a proclamation made to 
the world, but simply the joyful news made to 
Abraham, 'that in him and in his seed (which 
was Christ) all nations should be blessed. This 
was repeated to Isaac and Jacob, heirs of the same 
promise ; and afterward limited to Judah, to Jesse, 
and the son of Jesse — David, through whose line 
of ancestry the Messiah should descend. This is all 
of the Gospel that was preached to Abraham — 
simply a promise concerning his 'seed/ the Mes- 
siah in whom the nations should be blessed. Now 
it was reserved to the days of the Messiah for ' all 
nations' to hear the joyful sound of that Gospel 
which brought this blessing of salvation to them. 
This was ' foreseen' by all the prophets, many of 
whom, like Abraham, desired to see the day, and 
Him who should introduce it; 'of which salvation 
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the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you ; searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow. Unto them it 
was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us, they did minister the things which are now re- 
ported unto you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you with the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven; which things (also) the angels de- 
sire to look into.' 

"So far then from the Gospel of Christ being 
preached by the prophets, they * searched diligently' 
to know the times and the manner in which it 
' should come unto' those for whom it was designed. 
They were assured that these times were suspended 
upon the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow — untiK these events should occur, 
these * times' would not follow; and it was expressly 
revealed that l not unto themselves, but unto us,' liv- 
ing under the reign of the Messiah, they anticipated 
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'the things' which are now 'reported unto you by 
them 1 (the Apostles) ' who have preached the Gospel 
with the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven.' And 
ao hidden were these things from angels as well as 
men, that even they 'desired to look into them.' 
We now say emphatically, that since the world 
began, until after the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that followed, the Gospel of the grace of God 
for all nations never had been preached by any 
one." 

" This to me is marvelous indeed," said Mr. Kirk- 
ton. "Did not Jesus and the Twelve preach the 
Gospel to their countrymen? Is it not expressly 
declared that they did so ?" 

" True," said Philip, " they preached the Gospel — 
the Gospel of the Kingdom — to their countrymen ; 
and the Saviour, in parables, in promises, and in 
prophecy, announced the future privileges and 
blessings of his reign ; and by constant calls for re- 
pentance, he prepared the Jews for it. But during 
his ministry on earth, the Kingdom was not estab- 
lished, nor could the message of the Gospel issue 
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from his throne until the King had ascended to his 
holy hill. It was then that the Word should go 
forth from Jerusalem. The act of coronation must 
precede the proclamation; the message of pardon 
to the guilty, as an act of clemency, must come from 
the crowned monarch ; and until his sufferings were 
accomplished, and he had been raised from the 
dead, Jesus gave no commission to his chosen 
Apostles to ' Go and proclaim the Gospel to every 
creature'; the Gospel of salvation to the nations of 
the earth. And so important was it that they should 
obey his instructions in this matter, that they were 
commanded to tarry in Jerusalem until they should 
be endued with power from on high. None of the 
Apostles attempted to execute their commission in 
preaching the Gospel until the day of Pentecost had 
fully come, and until power from on high, from the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens, had descended 
upon them. What a concentration of promise and 
prophecy terminated upon this day ! It was the focal 
.point of all the rays of divine light, reflecting on 
the heads of the Apostles in cloven tongues of fire. 
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The Apostles on that day became the centre of all 
the radii of the inspired predictions of patriarchs 
and prophets since the world begun, when they 
spoke ' of the glory that should follow* the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah. That glory commenced with 
his resurrection, as the great demonstration of his 
divine mission. Another accession of glory was 
seen in his ascension to the heavens ; but the grand 
.consummation was witnessed when the Holy Spirit 
was poured out from on high on the Apostles ; as 
the fulfillment of that prophecy in Joel. ' And it 
shall come to pass afterward that I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophecy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions ; and also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit.' — 'And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be delivered : for in Mount 
Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, as the 
Lord hath said, and 10 the remnant whom the Lord 
shall call.' 
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"This outpouring of the Spirit, these floods from 
on high upon the thirsty ; this baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, was the fit and sublime act whioh consum- 
mated the great drama of Redemption now accom- 
plished by Jesus Christ. It was the 'oil of glad- 
ness 1 poured upon the head of the great High 
Priest in the heavens, and running down over the 
skirts of his garments. Like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran down ' upon the beard of 
Aaron, that went down to the skirts of his garment ; 
as the dew of Hermon, that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion ; for there the Lord oommanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore." 

"Truly," said Mr. Kirkton, "this was a grand 
event ; and it is possible that sufficient attention has 
not been paid to it. I see, now, why you so fre- 
quently direct your hearers to the day of Pentecost. 
Never have I seen, until now, the grandeur of that 
day, and the important era which it celebrates. 
Hitherto have I regarded it as one of the super- 
natural occasions, to be classed with those which 
attended the mission of Christ and his Apostles, 
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but of no greater value than either of those which 
are recorded in the New Testament" 

"I am truly happy," said Philip, "that you .con- 
cur with me in the value to be attached to the 
events of this day. No day like it had ever occurred 
in the history of the world in all God's dealings 
with, our race. It stands out as the most signal era 
in the whole compass of the Divine administration; 
and as the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai was 
but the consummating act in all the dread appen- 
dages which accompanied it, and gave interest and 
significancy to them, so the word of salvation 
preached by the Apostle Peter, and sustained by 
his compeers, under the ministrations of the Holy 
Spirit, was the great consummating act in the whole 
drama of Redemption. It served to explain all 
that was meant by the promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the predictions made by the 
prophets in reference to the mission of Christ, his 
Bufferings and death, his resurrection and ascension, 
and his coronation in the heavens. It was the be- 
ginning of a new Dispensation, the commencement 
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of the Kingdom of God on earth ; and the first de- 
monstration of the regal authority of Jesus, as the 
anointed Lord, over angels and men," 

" But why do you press so frequently," said Mr. 
Kirkton, " these things on the public eye and ear, 
which when once stated seem to be so obvious and 
well authenticated ? Is there not hidden under this 
an affectation of originality, or at least a disposition 
to force public attention upon it ?" 

" I do not know," said Philip, " of any but the 
Disciples who have given such prominence to these 
great events, and who by their industry, and rev- 
erence for the sacred Scriptures, have fairly won the 
right and the privilege of calling public attention to 
them. We have done so without presumption, or 
the charge of arrogance, since we have not taken 
for granted that which needs to be proved. In order 
to appreciate the success we have met in elaborating 
these truths, and in defining their obvious limits, 
you should place yourself on a level with us ; not 
only by repudiating all error, but in acquiring the 
necessary information, which will enable you to 
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judge of the value and importance of the truth as it 
is in Jesus." 

" But do you really suppose that these well-defined 
truths have not been seen by others, as well as your 
selves ?" said Mr. Kirkton. 

" By no means ; the scattered rays of truth on this 
subject, have been seen by many, but their bearing 
upon the beginning of the Gospel, the commence- 
ment of the reign, and the constitutional announce- 
ment of the Gospel, fully and forever, we think have 
not appeared so obvious to the minds of men, until 
they had been intelligently developed by those who, 
in these latter times, have dug for the old foundations, 
and have separated the stones of the Temple from 
the rubbish of ages. We wish to claim no preemi- 
nence, and have no ambition to secure applause, as 
though we possessed superior talents or attainments 
to others. But why may not one be so fortunate as to 
seize upon a hidden truth and present it in a new 

attitude, hitherto unknown or forgotten ?" 
18 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It must not be thought that the life of Frank 
Elliott was without its struggles and its temptations. 
This could not be supposed of any one in his onward 
journey to the better land. The heart struggles 
and weakness of faith, the poisoned arrows of 
doubt, the temptations from within and without, all 
must experience — and he was not free from them; 
indeed, he feared that his case was a peculiar one, 
and what made it appear so to him, was the life of 
almost utter isolation he led, and the want of that 
close and intimate companionship with old and well- 
tried Christians, who might afford him counsel and 
aid, and help him over those difficult and unexpect- 
ed passes which a young disciple of Christ fails not 
to encounter. 

In our Church relationships, it is possible for us 
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to unite in all the services of thp Sanctuary; to 
attend all the social meetings, of the brethren ; to en- 
gage in their worship, and yet fail to know each 
other, or be folly known. 

Too frequently, in the most intimate fellowship in 
the house of God, there is an assumed air of piety — 
a mock solemnity — which hides from the eye the 
inner life of each other. A tone of voice suited to 
the conventicle, or thought to be so; a mode of 
speaking or praying at war with all that is natural 
and simple, and which in the eye of God must be 
peculiarly offensive. The more it is assumed, and 
the greater the effect upon others, the greater the 
sin against that simplicity which is due to Christ. 
All mannerism in the eyes of God must be offensive, 
as indeed it is so in the eyes of all sensible men. 
Long prayers for effect, studied phrases to catch the 
ears of the vulgar, all pedantry affecting the true 
intent of worship, should be avoided, and "truth 
in the inward parts," should be most carefully ob- 
served. How few men truly pray for such things as 
they really feel that they need. Many pray from 
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habit— often theonere repetition of a stereotyped 
petition, to which use and custom have familiarized 
them, but which giro no true idea of the inward 
feelings and pressing wants of the soul. I could 
wish that all Christians would first read the Scrip- 
tures, meditate on them, carefully look at the state 
of their own minds, consider their real present 
wants, carefully survey the field of trial and. temp- 
tation in which they are placed, and then pray only 
for such things as they absolutely need ; and that 
their words should always be the true exponents of 
their thoughts and desires. 

The prayer-meeting is often the least edifying and 
comforting of all meetings we attend ; and why ? 
not because they are in themselves unfavorable to 
our growth in grace, and Christian knowledge and 
experience: they- are eminently so when properly 
understood and managed. Let me show to the reader 
a popular prayer-meeting; perhaps this may not 
be needed, as he has often seen one, and felt how 
inadequate it is to meet the necessities of our nature. 

The evening has arrived for the sooial prayer- 
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meeting. Fresh from the workshop, the counting* 
room, or the domestic employments of the day — 
•without any preparation or thought — without any 
sense of religious obligations — many leave their 
homes at the accustomed hour, and carelessly walk 
to the house of God. The spirit of the world they 
carry with them ; the rust and rime of which are so 
strong, that np feelings of devotion can break 
through them, and no ordinary power can penetrate 
or remove. With this benumbed and frigid state of 
the soul — frosted, iced, and paralyzed — they go to 
the gathering place of the friends of Christ ; perhaps 
not one, of all present, touched with the fires of devo- 
tion, or glowing with the love of God, or the fervors 
of true Christian worship. They go to pray with 
and for each other, and expect to kindle the smold- 
ering fires within by a sort of pyrotechnic spirit of 
devotion — " the strange fires" of a false piety. It is 
as if the soaked and heavy branches from the 
marsh-moor, would kindle at once into a blaze by 
being put on the hearth, or that icicles broken from 
the roof, placed side by side, when the thermometer 
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was below zero, would melt and run away in 
streams. If a particle of fire is in any one heart, 
instead of setting others in a blaze, it is more liable 
to be extinguished by the frost and cold with which 
it comes in contact. The pastor reads a portion of 
Scripture, perhaps not suitable for the occasion; a 
song is read prosingly, but with due sanctimonious- 
ness — and it is a very long one ; the tune is ill-adapt- 
ed to the words, and sung in a dull, stupid, ignorant, 
inharmonious, and undevout manner, the influence 
of which is like a drenching rain on the ashes of de- 
votion, and of course extinguishes every remaining 
spark within and chills the latent heat which it 
possessed. A brother is called upon to pray : a part 
of the brethren kneel, some of them stand up, the 
greater number sit still, and bend their proud heads; 
and others look vacantly around, and feel no interest 
in the services at all. What a mere sham — a mis- 
erable caricature of worship. How perfectly shocked 
and outraged would be the piety of a Moses, or 
Isaiah, or Daniel — Paul the aged, or Stephen the 
first martyr, at such an exhibition of piety ! How 
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angels blush at such a sight, who in the presence of 
God vail their faces, and cry " Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord God Almighty." They turn away from 
swch a scene as unseemly and disgusting. To say 
the least, the outward expressions of order and wor- 
ship should be observed in the house of God, and, 
some uniformity ought to be observed in all our acts 
of worship ; to stand, to kneel, are both allowable in 
prayer ; but to sit, to loll, to gaze about, to manifest 
litter indifference to all that is said and done, betrays 
a mind unsanctified, and dry as dust or dead to all 
religious feeling and obligation. The prayer is said, 
and what is it, but the thousand-fold repetition of 
the same old thoughts, and the same old style and 
order ! the very words as familiar as the songs of 
the nursery, or the compliments of the day. And 
whatever may be the occasion, the actual state of 
the congregation, the wants of any one present or 
absent, or the real condition of the petitioner, it is all 
one, the prayer by rote has been familiarized, and it 
must be spoken — every word, every sentence ; and 
the whole as dry as the unharvested crop of the last 
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year's prairie. Is tbere any sense or propriety in 
this ? any devotion or piety, any faith or hope, any 
love or worship ? Perhaps not one element of true 
genuine piety in all that is thus offered to God as 
the sacrifice of prayer. It is the "lame and the 
halt," the weak and the sickly, brought to the altar, 
and the fire will not ascend, to consume it ; the 
wood upon the altar refuses to burn — or if it does, it 
is kindled with the strange fires of Nadab and Abihu. 
This will answer as a specimen of the devotion 
usually practiced in our popular prayer-meetings. 
The one prayer at the opening is but reechoed by 
all that follows ; there may be some change in the 
verbiage, but the imprint is the same in all. 

Is this prayer? We affirm that it is not— at 
least in only a few cases. How much better if each 
one would consider his own wants and the wants of 
others, and pray for what is actually felt and known 
to be needed ; though the prayer might be uttered 
in the passing moment, and might be nothing more 
than " God be merciful to me a sinner," or " Lord, 
increase our faith," "Lord, save or I perish;" it 
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would be heard. I wish I could attend a prayer- 
meeting in which a dozen persons, more or less, 
would thus considerately and devoutly pray. I lay 
It down as a rule, to mistrust all attempts at display, 
all studied oratory, all affectation of' piety ; let but 
the thin gauze be removed, and the heart laid bare, 
and what pride and vanity, what sordidness and 
animalism, will be found therein ! " Lord, teach us 
how to pray !" should be upon the lips of every hum- 
ble Christian. Surely, few know how to do it ; it is 
a lesson most of us need to learn. Prayer should 
be direct, fervent, earnest. It is the language of the 
soul, it is the language of faith. An old and pious 
lady, with her only daughter and husband, both un- 
converted, moved to a distant part of the country. 
She found it necessary to attend to her devotions 
alone, and to minister such instruction to those 
around her as she was able. Her daughter had an 
only son — then an infant. The grandmother fre- 
quently laid the case of the young family before God 
in earnest, frequent, fervent prayer. One day, in a 
childish freak, the little infant lifted up its hands on 
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high, and the mother ejaculated the prayer, " O that 
these hands might be raised in defease of the Go* 
pel 1" Years rolled on, and left the son-in-law and 
daughter unconverted. "Must I die," said she, 
"and leave all my posterity out of Christ?" and 
she died, and left them in their sins. Her prayers 
were, however, not in vain. After her death, her 
daughter became a Christian and two of her children ; 
subsequently the whole family, with a single excep- 
tion, united with the Church. The infant for whom 
she offered up the prayer almost in the spirit of pro- 
phecy, grew to manhood; and he, with another 
brother, are now engaged in proclaiming the Gospel 
This will serve as an example of what should be 
the subject-matter of our prayers. Examine all the 
cases of prayer found in the Old or New Testaments, 
and they all partake of these characteristics. Is 
there unbelief, stubbornness, worldliness in the 
Church, felt, known to be there — mourned over, 
lamented? Is there instability, formality, sloth, 
pride, slight views of sin, indifference to its preva- 
lence, unconcern for souls, backslidings, neglect of 
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worship ? make these ihe subject of your reflection 
and thought ; fill your mind with just, clear, scrip- 
tural ideas of these enormities ; pray against them in 
your closet, both with reference to yourself and 
others ; examine your own heart to see how far you 
have been implicated, and what share of guilt you 
have in this matter ; and then out of the fullness of 
the heart, pray in your social meetings to God, with 
special reference to the actual state of things around 
you. If attention should be directed to the nation, 
its sins, its ungodliness, its heedlessness of God's 
dealings, its contempt of Christ's Gospel, its lawless- 
ness, selfishness, luxury, licentiousness ; its pride and 
eovetousness ; its oppression and lawlessness ; its sin, 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, like Tyre and Sidon, 
like Capernaum, like Israel and their enemies round 
about — its rulers and people — all these may be, and 
ought to be the subject of constant, fervent, devout 
prayer. 

Thanksgiving for past mercies; for temporal 
good ; the precious gifts of the earth; for seed-time 
and harvest; for the fruits of the earth. Thanks 
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for the Father's love ; for the gift of his Son ; for 
the Holy Spirit; for pardon and acceptance; for 
peace and comfort ; for the hope of eternal life; for 
the rich inheritance of the saints in light ; for mer- 
cies received and enjoyed; for evils averted and 
avoided. Thus a thousand subjects of prayer, con- 
fession, deprecation, and thanksgiving, may be 
found, and intelligently considered as the subject- 
matter of our addresses at the throne of grace ; each 
one selecting what most appropriately belongs to 
him, and in which he feels the deepest interest 

Each disciple of Christ should attend to his own 
personal improvement in the divine life, and not 
select any one except the Redeemer as his example. 
Only so far should we imitate others as they follow 
Christ. But few seem to know the relations of 
Christianity to their own personal well-being, or 
make use of the proper means for its attainment 
Nothing but an entire consecration to Christ will 
bring peace to the soul, and enrich us with all the 
blessings of his mediatorial reign. "Thou wilt 
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keep him in perfect peace whose heart is stayed on 
thee." 

Frank Elliott knew that no advance could be 
made in the divine life without watchfulness and 
prayer; and therefore he daily attended to these 
important duties. He found his chief enjoyment 
in them ; and the greater his temptations, the more 
need he felt for these two arms of the Christian life. 
Christianity with him was indeed a life, not a pro- 
fession; and therefore the beautiful works which 
appeared in him were not like dead fruit hung upon 
the tree, but the natural outgrowth of his inward 
piety and faith; and whilst mingling with the 
world, he partook not of its spirit. Diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, was his motto; and 
bravely did he exemplify it in his daily walk. He 
did not content himself with the intellectual appre- 
ciation of the truth of the Gospel, but fed upon the 
hidden manna which he found therein. He learned 
that " the secret of the Lord was with those who 
fear him/' and to such God had promised "to 
show his covenant ;" and though he was pleased 
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and satisfied with the elements of the Gospel as 
taught by those from whom his first strong and 
religions impressions had been made, yet something 
deeper and more life-sustaining he found in the 
promises of God, and in the heavenly fellowship 
which a life of piety and obedience furnished him. 
He did not spend much of his time in discussing 
with others the comparative excellency of the theory 
of religion he had adopted, but found his chief 
solace in "the work of faith, the labor of love and 
patience of hope," which the religion of Christ 
opened to his mind. Self-denial he daily prac- 
ticed, and this led him into his own heart, and 
made him acquainted with much of which he had 
been hitherto ignorant Life among the lowly had 
introduced him to many specimens of humanity, 
which taught him lessons of patience and forbear- 
ance, and deepened the impression of the adaptation 
of the Gospel to all classes and conditions of men. 
He learned to value men, not from the outward but 
the inward life they exhibited; and this brought 
him in sympathy with, those who feared God and 
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relied upon him for constant supplies of grace and 
mercy in time of need 

Aunt Phcebe had made rapid progress in the 
ways of the Lord, and presented a life of humility 
and obedience which often put to shame his own 
apparent unfruitfulness ; and therefore he sought 
her society, conversed freely with her, and often 
went away refreshed and relieved. Her religious life 
was to him a fragrant bower, a heart's-ease, which 
he valued more than the conversation of the edu- 
cated and elegant with whom he was often in con- 
tact. He made it his constant habit, if he had only 
a few moments to spare, to introduce the subject of 
religion, and never left her without some reference 
o it. 

"In prayer," said he to Phoftbe, "I think that 
sincerity should be uppermost. We should feel our 
wants, our inward sense of need and dependence. 
Without it, the service is empty and formal. How 
necessary to guard against this! I often lament 
that I do not feel this inward sense of sincere devo- 
tion in my prayers ; and at such times my faith is 
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weak. I can often trace this to some neglect of 
duty, the influence of some temptation, the yielding 
of some part of the precious fruits of the Spirit to 
the demands of the world, the flesh, or the devil." 

"I am often reminded," said Phoebe, "of that 
saying, 'The people draw nigh to me with their 
mouths, and* honor me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me/ and fear lest I may be found 
among the number. I often feel it to be a difficult 
matter to pray from the heart. Lip-service will bo 
but a poor apology for this." 

'• I have always," said Prank, " admired that beau- 
tiful simplicity found in the prayer which our 
Saviour gave to his disciples, generally called the 
Lord's Prayer, but more properly speaking, 'the 
Disciples' Prayer,' of which the Lord was the author. 
How reverential and childlike the invocation — 
' Our Father !' No pompous display of words ; no 
repetition of set phrases ; no grand flourishes ; but 
simply, 'Our Father.' In prayer we should not 
seek to clothe our thoughts in words of rhetorical 
beauty and grandeur; we can do nothing in this 
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way equal to the mind of Him whom we approach. 
Our attitude is one of dependence; our feelings 
should be that of childlike simplicity." 

"So I have been taught by the example of the 
Lord ; but in prayer the mind naturally seeks the 
loftiest thoughts and language to give expression to 
the emotions within; and sometimes it is to be 
feared that we sacrifice emotion to language, and 
lose sight of our own wants in the choice words 
with which we would express them." 

"We should ever have," said Frank, "due 
thoughts of our own insignificance and unworthi- 
ness. If ever we should bow down in the dust, it 
should be in the act of prayer. Humility becomes 
us at all times, but especially in our addresses to 
the throne of the Majesty in heaven. The purity 
of God, the holiness of his nature, and our own 
guilt and pollution, should fill our hearts with con- 
trition, when we speak to him in prayer." 

"Nothing," said Phoebe, "has troubled me more 
in my private devotions than a want of confiding 
trust in the promises of God, and yet I know that 
19 
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1 without faith it is impossible to please him.' ' If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him. Bat let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering ; for he that wavereth is like the 
wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. 
Let not that man think that he shall receive any 
thing of the Lord.'" 

" We should ever," said Frank, rt look to the 
promises of God, and rely on the mediation of 
Christ, and then come 'boldly to the throne of 
grace/ God is well pleased with those who trust 
in his word. Promises are always sacred things, 
and none more so than the promises of God. 
' Hitherto,' said Jesus, 'you have asked nothing in 
my name ; ask, that your joy may be full.' These 
are great encouragements for us in prayer. We 
should hope for the fulfillment of these promises ; 
we should plead and expect that they will be 
answered. So the beggar looks for the alms he 
asks ; so the petitioner for the answer of his sove- 
reign. Let us look, Phoebe, for the returns of 
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prayer with reverent submission, deferring all to 
God's love and wisdom. He cannot err, and knows 
both at what time and whioh way it is best to fulfill 
his promises to us. His kindness cannot fail, and 
his mercy endureth forever." 

"I clipt a little extract," said Phoebe, "from a 
paper, on prayer, that pleased me much, and I will 
read it to you. It gives us the experience of a 
great man, whose life did not always agree with the 
sentiments he uttered :— 

"'Weak minds/ said Coleridge, 'often scoff at 
devotional habits. They think it a matter of merri- 
ment that Christians should hope for answers to 
prayer. It is an idle superstition, they say, to im- 
agine that God will hear the petitions of his crea- 
tures, or be influenced by them in his moral govern- 
ment. But the Word of God enjoins prayer as a 
duty, and connects blessed promises with the per- 
formance of the duty, and the experience of Bible 
saints and of living Christians testify that the pray, 
ing heart is blest of God.' 

rt ' On my first introduction to Coleridge,' says a 
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writer, who has collected materials of that greaft 
man, ' he reverted with a strong compunction to a 
sentiment which he had expressed in earlier days 
npon prayer. In one of his youthful poems, speak- 
ing of God, he had said : 

Or whose all-seeing eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind. 

This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, 
on the contrary, he told me as his own peculiar 
opinion, that the act of praying was the very highest 
energy of which the human heart was capable; 
praying, that is, with the whole concentration of 
the faculties ; and the great mass of worldly men, 
and of learned men, he pronounced absolutely in- 
capable of prayer. 

" ' Mr. Coleridge, within two years of his death, 
very solemnly declared to me his conviction upon 
the same subject. T was sitting by his bedside one 
afternoon, and he fell into a long account of many 
passages of his past life, lamenting some things, 
condemning others, etc. "Neither do I reckon," 
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said he, "the most solemn faith in God as a real 
object, to be the most arduous act of the reason and 
will. Oh no, my dear sir I it is to pray ; to pray as 
God would have us ; that is what at times makes 
me turn cold to my soul. Believe me, to pray with 
all your heart and strength; with the reason and 
the will; to believe that God will listen to your 
voice through Christ, and verily do the thing he 
pleaseth thereupon, this is the last, the greatest 
achievement of the Christian's warfare on earth. 
Teach us to pray, O Lord!" And then he burst 
into a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for 
him.'" 

As Frank was leaving, he remembered a poor 
family in the neighborhood which needed attention ; 
and knowing how ready and willing Phoebe was 
to wait on such, requested her to call on them, and 
convey to them a little package from his hands, 
which he thought would be acceptable to them. 
Not only did he in person seek out the objects of 
Christian charity,* but was anxious that others 
should share in the precious work of love. He re- 
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membered his former wants, and felt deeply for the 
condition of the poor. 

On the next Lord's day, as was his custom, he 
rose early and attended to his morning devotions ; 
for he deemed it important to shut the door against 
the intrusion of evil, by committing himself early 
to God in prayer. He thought it the safest to fill 
his mind with religious sentiments, so that no place 
could be found for any thing foreign from the duties 
and privileges of the day. He hastened to his class 
in the Sunday School, and took special pains to 
administer instruction to the children under his 
care. It prepared him for the solemn and refresh- 
ing services of the day. In the afternoon he visited 
a sick man in the suburbs of the city, who had ' 
recently been confined to his room by sudden illness. 
He had met with him in the store, and had passed a 
few words with him on the subject of religion, and 
had found him, though endowed with strong intel- 
lect, given to skeptical opinions in regard to the 
truth of Christianity. He took with him " Leslie's 
Short and Easy Method with the Deists," and 
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' Erskine's Internal Evidences," and he presented 
him a few plain and earnest words on the subject 
of his soul's salvation ; and an explanation of certain 
difficult portions of Scripture, accompanied with a 
short but fervent prayer. It made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the sick man, which greatly- 
endeared Frank to him, and occasioned him to ask 
for another visit. Eeturning, he stepped into a 
private room, where the City Missionary had a 
prayer-meeting. He joined in the services, and had 
at the close a conversation with a Roman Catholic, 
who had been induced to attend the meeting ; and 
the kind and open manner in which he addressed 
him, so moved upon his heart, and impressed him 
with the beauty of a Christian life, that he con- 
stantly attended the house of prayer, and soon be- 
came a true convert. "I have loved the Bible/' 
said he, "ever since the young man at your meet- 
ing recommended it to me, and told me ' that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.' " In 
that blood he had found pardon and peace. 
It was to him a matter of surprise to learn how 
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many Christians spend their time when there was 
so much to do, and so many means of usefulness, 
and so many needing religious attention ; therefore 
he always had some case on hand, and when one 
was disposed of, he sought for another; and they 
multiplied so much on his hands, that he found it 
necessary to unite the efforts of his fellow-disciples 
in the chosen field in which he had entered. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Philip and Kirkton continued their visit, and 
pursued their inquiries on the subject which had 
hitherto occupied their attention. Both had more 
fully examined the way of salvation in the interim, 
and felt better prepared to enter afresh on its ex- 
amination. 

It was now Monday morning ; both of them had 
attended to the duties of the previous Lord's-day ; 
and these services being past, and feeling more at 
ease, they took more time in the discussions now 
before them. 

With many persons, this day has acquired the 
name of "blue-Monday." No one feels the need 
of quiet and rest on this day more than the Pastor. 
The mental effort of the previous day is exhaust- 
ing, and renders him unfit for the more active and 
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laborious portion of his work; and therefore it 
would be well if ministers, in order to cultivate a 
better acquaintance, would set apart this day for 
mutual conference and prayer ; it would bind them 
more closely, and lead to a better understanding 
of each other. Their life is one of toil and study, 
leaving but little time for relaxation. The emo- 
tional part of their nature is called into constant 
exercise, and therefore the lassitude and weariness 
that ensues. This is the frequent cause of dyspep- 
sia, and that terrible complaint, the bronchitis. The 
town-crier and auctioneer can speak all day at the 
top of their voice, and feel no ill effects from it ; but 
not so the preacher ; his feelings are strongly ex- 
cited, and the delicate vessels of the speaking appa- 
ratus are filled with blood; and a little exposure 
and too much labor will produce consequences which 
will be felt through life. 

" I think," said Mr. Kirkton, *' that too much 
stress is laid upon, the commission as given to the 
Apostles. I regard it only as one distinct step in 
the development of the Christian religion; and 
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should have no more importance attached to it than 
to the several events that occurred during the life 
of the Saviour." 

"In the history of all great movements," said 
Philip, " there must be some events of more value 
than others ; though all may be important, yet some 
may be of a more distinct and marked character 
than others. The philosophical and geographical 
speculations of Columbus, previous to his reoeiving 
the commission from Ferdinand and Isabella, were 
all necessary to the general results; but certainly 
no event in his life was more important than this, 
inasmuch as the success of his enterprise depended 
on it. And the same* is true in regard to the 
Puritan fathers. Many had been their wishes, 
prayers, and purposes, in regard to the colonization 
of these western wilds; but the commission of 
Charles to enter upon the grand scheme, and au- 
thorizing them to undertake it, was to them one 
of the most important events in connection with 
the proposed enterprise. Commissions are great 
formal and authoritative instruments, and so should 
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be regarded both in Church and State. The com- 
mission given to Moses to redeem Israel out of the 
house of bondage, was a marked event — it was the 
consummation of all the plans and purposes of God, 
since the days of Abraham, with reference to his 
chosen people Israel. And so of the commission 
given to Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and to reinhabit the city of his fathers. And 
so of the commission given to the Messiah, received 
from the Father, to be the Saviour of the world. 
This event was anticipated for four thousand 
years, and only fulfilled when he said, 'Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God/" 

" But did not the Saviour give commission to the 
Seventy and the Twelve, previous to this ? and was 
not this but the repetition of that commission on the 
day of his Ascension?" 

"True, Christ gave commission both to the 
Seventy and the Twelve, previous to this ; and they 
faithfully observed it. But mark the difference. 
This will appear in three important matters. 1st. In 
regard to the message sent. They were commanded 
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to say, ' Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.' This they all did ; and so did John the Bap- 
tist, and so the Saviour himself. This was the great 
burden of their message. Whatever other mat 
ters they laid before the people, this took the pre* 
cedence. 2d. In regard to the people to whom they 
were sent. This was to ' the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.' They were commanded to go, not into 
the way of the Gentiles, and not to enter into a 
Samaritan city. Their mission lay exclusively 
among their own people, and only to these were 
they sent; and among them they labored alone. 
An exception, if any, was seen in the Saviour, 
who by the exercise of a large benevolence, and in 
anticipation of his purposes, now and then helped a 
Syrophenician, or a Eoman Centurion, but only so 
far as they laid within the precincts of Palestine, or 
touched upon the relationship of his chosen coun- 
trymen. Their mission commenced, and was limited 
within the boundaries of Israel according to the 
flesh. Christ himself was a minister of the circum- 
cision on account of the truth of God, and to fulfill 
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the promise made to the fathers. He came to his 
own — 'I am not sent,' said he, 'but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.' And 8dly. Their field of 
labor was the land of the Jews; they never went 
outside ^he limits prescribed them. The villages, 
towns, and cities of Israel they were sent to, and 
never transcended their limits. It is important to 
observe these facts, to* understand the nature of 
that new and enlarged commission given to the 
Apostles, on the day of his Ascension. It was a 
distinctly marked and new commission in every 
point of view, as will be seen in the several par- 
ticulars we shall now enumerate. 

"And first, in regard to the time when it was 
given, on the day of his Ascension. He had 
finished the work the Father had given him to do, 
and was about to leave the world for a long period 
of time. He had reached that point in which the 
inost clear and distinct announcements should be 
made in regard to the great objects of his media- 
torial reign — objects to be accomplished by his 
chosen embassadors and apostles now around him 
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"It was a period of fifty days since the death of 
the Messiah, until his ascension to the right-hand 
of the Majesty on high. At his death the priest- 
hood of the Jewish nation ceased— the ordinances 
of the Law were. abolished — they were nailed to the 
cross ; and from that day until the ascension of the 
Messiah, no one was authorized to preach in the 
name of Christ, or to teach the religion of which he 
was the author ; it was a period of rest, an era of 
preparation, a time of silence. It must hare been 
a period of suspense, perhaps of solemn joy and 
festivity among the angels of God and the spirits 
made perfect in glory ; as it was a time of awful 
apprehension and of guilty fear among the spirits 
of darkness and of the pit. Heaven, earth, and 
Hades, all were . in expectation, and deeply in- 
terested in the events connected with the commis- 
sion given to the*' Apostles on that day. Thtf 
Saviour was present with the Apostles, and the 
hour was selected, when he was on the eve of his 
departure to his Father and to their Father, to his 
God and to their God. How solemn the scene! 
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how appropriate the occasion 1 they were about to 
receive his last words 1 

" And, secondly, the difference is seen in the mes- 
sage with which they were entrusted, viz., to preach 
"the Gospel." This was a distinct and original 
message. It was not the Gospel concerning the 
kingdom in future or at the door ; but the " good 
news" concerning the death, the burial, and the 
resurrection of the Messiah, according to the predic- 
tions of the prophets of Israel, and a fulfillment of 
the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in blessing all nations through " the seed" of Abra- 
ham, which seed was Christ. It was the Gospel in 
history, not in promise or in prophecy; in other 
words, the Gospel in fact. Christ had died, been 
buried, had been raised ; and these facts constituted 
the staple of the message put into the hands of the 
Apostles: Paul, the great analyist, thus speaks of 
this message : ' For I delivered unto you first of all,' 
&c. (See 1 Cor. xv., 1-3.) This message had never 
oeen sent before to the world, and now for the first 
time given into the hands of the Apostles. It was as 
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distinct a message as Moses brought to the Hebrews 
in Egypt for their deliverance, and as Nehemiah 
received for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
during the captivity. It must stand, and will stand 
as the charter, to the end of the world, on which rests 
the salvation of our race, by means of the death and 
the resurrection of Christ, and his mediatorial reign. 
" And, thirdly, it will be seen, in t eference to those 
for .whom the Gospel was to be sent. It was sent to 
the world — all nations and every creature. Unlike 
the message brought by the Seventy and the Twelve 
in their first mission, limited to the Jewish nation ; 
this was sent to the race. The first to the descend- 
ants of Abraham, through the loins of Isaac and 
Jacob ; the second to all the descendants of Adam 
and Noah, and all the families, tribes, and nations 
springing from these great ancestors. The distinc- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles was now broken 
down ; and under the shadow of Christ's Tabernacle 
all the wandering, guilty, and ruined families of earth 
were invited to come for pardon and hope. 

" And, fourthly, the territorial limits of the great 
20 . 
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commission shows it* essential difference. While 
the one was circumscribed within the boundaries of 
that land given to the Jews, the other took for its 
field — the world. 'Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.' 

" And in the fifth and last place, the nature of that 
blessing offered to the nations by the message sent, 
viz. — Salvation. ' He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved. 1 

" Whether we consider the time in which this com- 
mission was given, the matter-of-fact Gospel to be 
preached, the world to which it was sent, the terri- 
torial limits which it embraced, or the peculiar 
blessings which it promised, it was unlike any thing 
which preseded it ; and as a new and original enact- 
ment from Him who had all authority in heaven and 
on earth, must and will forever set aside, nullify, 
and abolish, as of no force, all that was antecedent 
and ephemeral in the life of the Saviour. It is 
Christ's charter, and only charter, offering salvation 
to all who will accept it on the terms prescribed. 
It not only renders nugatory all previous oommi* 
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gions, but anticipates all the ftiture as long as Christ * 
sits at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

a Those who go back to the Seventy or the Twelve 
for the Gospel ; to John the Baptist, to Moses, or to 
Abraham ; may with equal right go to Noah as the 
commissioned agent to redeem Israel from Egypt ; 
to Abraham as the leader of the family of Jacob 
over the Jordan into the land of Canaan; or to 
David as the chosen of God to restore the Captivity ; 
or to the harbinger of Jesus for the apocalyptic 
angel of the Millennial kingdom I God has always 
been severely accurate and wise in the distribution 
of his government over men and angels. ' The 
times and the seasons' he has reserved to himself; 
and in the ample periods of his own Eternal provi- 
dence, he finds room for the accomplishment of his 
infinite purposes. Never in haste, he waits for the 
living wheels, full of eccentric orbits and burning 
eyes, to move on, until his designs are accomplished. 
To us he seems slow in evolving the great purposes 
of his mercy and judgment. But with him a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and a day as a thousand 
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years. The Flood came at the right time, at the ter- 
mination of one hundred and twenty years from the 
command of Noah to build an ark ; the Exode of Israel 
happened at the precise period to a day from the Call 
of Abraham ; the Captivity closed when the purposes 
of God were accomplished ; and the seventy years of 
Daniel's prophecy brought us to the ' fullness of time/ 
and revealed to us the ' coming one' of all ages ! And 
so the commission, as an epoch, is equally marked and 
distinct. It was the dividing line between his humil- 
iation and sufferings and the glory that should 
follow. The auroral blushes of the morning sun 
were staining all the heavens of that day, that should 
usher in his mediatorial reign, when he gave this 
great commission to his Apostles for the conversion 
of the nations. The disciples on the Mount Olivet 
were ready to catch the last words from his lips as 
the chariots of angels were waiting to bear the tri- 
umphant Bedeemer to the palace in the skies. At 
this moment of intense interest, when Heaven, and 
earth, and Hades, all were in waiting, the Saviour 
left his solemn charge with his chosen legates, 
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authorizing them, in his name, to carry salvation to 
the Uttermost parts of the earth, to a rebellious and 
alienated world. As no commission like this had 
ever been given before, so none like it has ever been 
given since. It still stands in force, with all the 
authority it had on the day on which it was deliv- 
ered ; and as it annulled all that had hitherto been 
in force, it also forejudged all further arrangements 
with regard to the future. It was the equatorial 
line, dividing the past from the future, giving one 
hemisphere to the Patriarchs and Jews, and the 
other to the Kingdom of Christ in its suffering and 
triumphant forms. Darkness settled down upon the 
former, and a sun that never shall set rests upon the 
latter. The importance to be attached to this day 
never can be magnified ; and no one can fully under- 
stand Christianity who does not study it well" 

" We have now reached a point in our conversa- 
tion," said Mr. Kirkton, " in which I feel special 
interest ; and as I am anxious to know your true 
position and belief, I will call your attention to it. 
I am fully aware that no one can so fully state his 
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own principles, and the reasons which justify them, 
as the party who holds them ; and knowing how 
easy it is to caricature and misstate them by those 
who have an opposite theory, I always prefer to 
hear what they may say in their own behalf" 

"It would be well," said Philip, "if all would 
adopt this method. It would save us from many 
mistakes, and prevent much abuse and injury. 
Only impostors and deceivers hide their real senti- 
ments, and blind the minds of others by their ter- 
giversation and dishonesty. A crochety, erratic, and 
double-faced trimmer, needs all the art and pliancy 
of his trade to make 'the worse appear the better 
way'; but a sincere devotee of the truth chooses 
plain paths for his feet, and steadily walks therein." 

"I wish now to ask you, what is the nature of 
that salvation which is promised to those who be- 
lieve the Gospel and are baptized ? I have always 
thought that it was equivalent to eternal life, or en- 
trance into heaven. Certainly there are many pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which eternal life is 
promised to the believer ; and I doubt not but that 
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the salvation promised to the obedient believer in 
the case before us, is equivalent to that." 

" I am glad," said Philip, " that you have called 
up this question, the settlement of which will re- 
lieve the mind from many difficulties and much 
embarrassment on the whole subject of the Chris- 
tian life and state, under the reign of the Messiah* 
The word salvation is of common occurrence in the 
New Testament, and its precise meaning in any 
passage must be understood in reference to the 
persons, character, and circumstances attending 
it. It always implies suffering, want, depriva- 
tion, a loss, some outward or inward evil, from 
which the subject is delivered. ' The Son of Man 
came into the world to seek and to save the lost' — 
not only to seek but to save the lost. 

"The word 'seek' is very expressive. It is to 
search after, to explore, to look after, to sound into 
hidden depths; and thus the Saviour sought the 
'lost' everywhere, — by the wayside, in the desert, 
in the synagogues, in the family circle, at the re- 
ceipt of custom, and in the Temple ; and when he 
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gave commission to the Apostles ; in his name they 
went and sought among the Jews for the 'lost,' 
among the Samaritans and among the Gentiles. 
All nations were lost, and every creature they 
' sought ' that they might bring them to the knowl- 
edge of salvation by the remission of their sins. 
The worshipers of the sun, the land of Epicurus and 
Plato, the land of the Caesars, the islands of the sea, 
all portions of the globe, they visited, and oflFered, 
on terms alike acceptable to all, salvation from the 
guilt, the power, and the punishment of sin. 

u By a careful analysis of the terms of the com- 
mission, and the objects contemplated by it, it will 
readily be seen what was the nature of that salva- 
tion to be enjoyed by those who accepted the mes- 
sage sent to them. 

"Matthew, in person, as one of the Apostles, re- 
ceived this commission at the hands of the Saviour, 
and shows the work which he and the other Apos- 
tles were sent to do under it, viz.: — To teach all 
nations. In other words, to make disciples of, to 
convert all nations. The word is inatfietusate. The 
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Apostles then were sent to convert the world. So 
they understood it, and with reference to this object 
they labored. 'Go ye, therefore, and teach' (con- 
yert) ' all nations.' Matt, xxviii. 19. 

"Mark informs us how, or in what manner the 
nations were to be converted, and the instrumen- 
tality to be used. ' Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.' Mark xvi. 16. 
The Apostles were commissioned to preach the 
Gospel — to preach it to every creature. 

11 Luke gives his conception of what they were to 
preach — indeed the very words which the Saviour 
had spoken to the Apostles as the subject-matter 
of their proclamation to the world. 'Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day ; and that repen- 
tance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.' 
Luke xxiv. 46, 47. They were to preach according 
to what had been written in the Jewish prophets, 
that the Messiah should suffer — that is, suffer and 
die; and that on the third day he should rise from 
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the dead. This accords with the more full and suc- 
cinct account given by Paul in his first letter to 
the Corinthians. 'Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye have received and wherein ye stand; 
by which also ye are saved if ye keep in memory what 
I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. 
For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, 
, and that he rose again the third day, according to 
the Scriptures.' 1 Cor. xv. 1-4. Both agree that 
the great events which happened, and the facts they 
announced, were in accordance with the Scriptures 
of the prophets. Luke simply speaks of the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, and . his resurrection on the 
third day ; but Paul, who received the Gospel direct 
from the Saviour, enumerates the facts thus : Christ 
died, he was buried, and rose again on the third day, 
and these events occured according to the prophetic 
Scriptures. 
" John, one of the Apostles, simply refers to one 
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strong point in the Gospel, received from the Re- 
deemer, and which his chosen embassadors were 
authorized to declare in behalf of both saint and 
sinner. c Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.' John xx. 23. To the obedient 
believer, they declared by the authority of Christ 
their sins remitted; to the disobedient, that their 
gins remained. 

" Now, let us sum up the account as given by 
these Apostles and Evangelists in regard to the 
Gospel, its requirements and blessings. 

" First. The commission given by the Saviour. 

a Second. The authority under which that com- 
mission was given. 

"Third. The message they were to deliver to 
the world, beginning at Jerusalem — the Gospel, 
consisting of the death of Christ for the sins of the 
race, his burial and resurrection, all of which hap* 
pened according to the Scriptures. 

" The conditions upon which were suspended the 
blessings of the Gospel. Belief in tfce Gospel, re- 
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pentance and baptism. 'He that believeth and is 
baptized/ says Mark. ' Repentance and the remis- 
sion of sins^ says Luke. 

a Fifth. The things promised, ' remission of sins,' 
say Luke and John ; ' salvation/ adds Mark. 

" Sixth. And the whole process of the work re- 
sulting from the preaching of the Gospel by the 
Apostles on the hearts and lives of those who re- 
ceived it, was indicated by Matthew, 'conversion,' 
' discipleship' — they were to make disciples. 

" Seventh. The last item in this analysis, was the 
consummating act in the divine process — baptizing 
— immersing them into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. This was done 
in the name of the Lord, or by his authority. 

"The fitness of this surrender of the whole person 
into the hands of the Saviour consisted in this. 
The penitent believer was immersed into the name 
of the Father, and became an adopted son; into 
the name of the Son, and became a brother ; and 
into the name of the Holy Spirit, and received the 
spirit of adoption, by which he could cry, 'Abba, 
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Father.' A son, a brother, the spirit of sonship. 
This perfected the relationship into which the saved 
entered, and sealed the relation as divine and 
glorious 1 

" In harmony with all this, the Apostles opened 
their commission on the day of Pentecost, when the 
convicted Jews cried out, 'What shall we do?' 
The answer was at once given, 'Kepent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, for the remission of sins, and you shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit, for the promise 
(of the Holy Spirit) is unto you and your children, 
and to all who are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call; and with many other 
words did he testify and exhort, saying, Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation. Then they 
who gladly received this word were baptized.' And 
the grand result of the preaching of the Apostles, 
Luke, in the Acts, informs us was, that the ' Lord 
added the saved daily to the church.' 

" It is evident then, from the facts before us, that 
1 the disciples made' by the apostles were saved — 
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saved from their sins; in otter words, that their 
sins were remitted, and they received the Holy 
Spirit. 

"They became sons, and received into their 
hearts the spirit of adoption, by which they called 
God their father. 

" To be saved by the faith and obedience of the 
Gospel, is to be pardoned and sealed as sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. 

u In perfect harmony with this, in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles, all who received the 
Gospel were said to have been forgiven, saved, 
justified, adopted, and sanctified. In short they 
were now introduced into these several states, and 
enjoyed all that they indicated. It was not a salva- 
tion from temporal evils — not a salvation from the 
pains and afflictions of the body at death — not a sal- 
vation of the body at the resurrection — but a present 
salvation of the soul from the guilt and power of 
sin ; and the gracious aid of the Holy Spirit to 
enable them to work out their future and eternal 
salvation, to be revealed in the last time." 
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"I perceive, then," said Mr. Kirkton, "that you 
do not attach the same importance to the elemen- 
tary matters of the Gospel that we do. We teach 
that a true penitent, or a penitent believer, is saved 
everlastingly. You do not thus state the case, if I 
understand you." 

"True," added Philip, "we have been charged 
with attaching more importance to baptism than 
others; but we never could see the grounds on 
which the charge is sustained* We simply teach 
that upon the faith, repentance, and baptism of the 
subject, he shall receive the remission of his sins, 
or the salvation of his soul ; but we do not say that 
on these conditions alone he shall receive eternal 
life. 

" If you teach that the believer has and will have 
eternal life, including as this blessing does the for- 
giveness of sins, and we teach that the penitent be- 
liever who is immersed shall receive the forgiveness 
of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit — then you 
attach more importance to the simple act of be- 
lieving than we do to the faith, repentance, and bap- 
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tism of the subject, inasmuch as eternal life is in- 
finitely superior to the pardon of all past sins and 
the consolation of the Holy Spirit. We have al- 
ways thought that the charge comes with an ill grace 
from those who teach that pardon and eternal life 
are both given to the believer ; whilst we teach, ac- 
cording to the Saviour's promise, that salvation or 
forgiveness of sins, and adoption into the family of 
God, are given to those who comply with the terms 
prescribed by the Saviour in the commission given to 
the Apostles. I can readily see how this mistake has 
been made, and can find an apology for many who 
make it. They suppose that salvation includes all 
spiritual blessings here and hereafter ; and attaching 
their own ideas to the blessing, have understood us 
to say that upon the belief and the immersion of 
the subject they would have eternal life ; but on the 
contrary, we simply have taught that they would 
become 'heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.' 

"But even on your own premises, we do not 
attach as much importance to any one of these 
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singly and alone as you do. If you say that the 
believer has eternal life, we say No ! It is the peni- 
tent and obedient believer to whom the promise is 
made. Eternal life is promised to such persons, 
and to such only. 

" But again you say that the penitent has eternal 
life. No ! We say that the penitent must reform 
and be immersed to obtain remission of sins ; and 
if on your theory this is equivalent to eternal life, 
then more than penitence is required. 

" And still further, you say that the baptized in- 
fant is made a child of God, and enters into covenant 
with him. We say No 1 Infants are saved by Christ 
without faith, repentance, or baptism, and are not 
included in the commission given to the Apostles, 
and as proper subjects for the discipleship it de- 
mands. And baptism alone, whether to the infant 
or the adult, is of no value whatever, because un- 
authorized and not required. 

" The true state of the case is this. We teach that 
the penitent believer who is immersed, secures the 
remission of all his past sins, and the gift of the 
21 
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Holy Spirit ; and if he continues in the faith, and 
adds to it all the virtues of the Christian life, he 
shall never fall, and so an abundant entrance shall 
be administered to him into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/ The 
present salvation anticipates the future, and is but 
the first fruits of it. There lies between the for- 
giveness of sins and eternal life all the work of faith, 
and labor of love, and patience of hope, that shall 
render the party meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. According to your theory, the soul 
will be eternally saved if once pardoned. Many may 
be its doubts and fears, its falls and defections, but 
at last it will recover and find itself safe in the Para- 
dise of God. But we teach that the sinner, by his 
compliance with the terms of pardon, is relieved at 
once from his bankruptcy ; and by the reception of 
the most powerful aids, and through the exceeding 
great and precious promises of the Saviour, he will 
be enabled, by giving all diligence, to work out his 
future and eternal salvation. He is surrounded by 
bulwarks strong and mighty, and which are impreg- 
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nable to the soul in earnest for eternal life. Grati- 
tude for the forgiveness of sins will prompt him to 
act worthy of the grace received, and admonish him 
of the danger of going back into the slough of guilt 
and wretchedness from which he has been delivered. 
The consolations of the Holy Spirit will keep alive 
the inward satisfaction, and peace, and filial affection 
that will cheer him on his way to the better land. 
The promises of God will awaken hope in regard to 
all the future. The ordinances of the Church, as a 
munition of rocks, will be his defense in the day of 
temptation. The fellowship of the saints, and all 
the influences of the family relationship, will appeal 
to his honor and fraternal sympathy as joint parta- 
kers of the blessings of Christ ; and the Divine gov- 
ernment is pledged for his security and defense in 
all trial and suffering, in all tribulation and tempta- 
tion, so long as by a life of watchfulness and prayer 
he shall seek for continued supplies of grace to help 
in time of need. ' Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the 
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sword ? (as it is written : For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long, we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter ;) nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' " 
(Ro. viii. 35-39.) 

"I understand you then," said Kirkton, "to say 
that the Gospel administers a present salvation to 
those who believe and obey it ; but this does not 
necessarily include the future and eternal salvation." 

" You are right in your conclusions," said Philip. ' 
" To the world, the Gospel brings the salvation of 
the soul ; but to the Church, Christianity offers the 
salvation of the body, soul, and spirit, to be revealed 
in the last time. To the first, a righteousness with- 
out works is offered ; as the apostle says : ' It is not 
by works of righteousness that we have done, that 
God saves the sinner, but by the washing (the bath) 
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of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit 9 
But the Christian, already saved from his past sins by 
the abounding grace of God, is called upon to work 
out his future salvation with fear and trembling " 

"I have heard," said Kirkton, "of a singular 
arrangement of the Gospel by your people, and I do 
not know that I understand it. It may be called 
your philosophy of the plan of salvation. Will you 
favor me with it, as I am anxious to know what you 
teach on the whole subject?" 

" With much pleasure," said Philip, "I will give 
you what we teach on this subject ; but I would say 
that it is not essential to believe it in order to be- 
come a Christian ; nor do we teach it to make Chris- 
tians; for no philosophy, true or false, has ever 
saved any one. False views of conversion have 
imposed upon us a great amount of labor unknown 
to the Apostles ; and therefore we find it difficult to 
speak out with the same freedom that they did, lest 
we. might be misunderstood. 

" The modern arrangement of the Gospel is this, in 
the order of conversion. 1st, the Holy Spirit ; 2d, 
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feeling; 8d, repentance; 4th, faith; 5th, testimony; 
and 6th, obedience. The order whioh we deem most 
scriptural is the following. 1st, testimony and 
facte; 2d, faith in these facts upon this testimony; 
8d, repentance, including all the feelings which the 
converted sinner may have ; 4th, confession of the 
name of the Lord ; 5th, obedience to Jesus as the 
Lord, in the ordinance of immersion ; 6th, the remis- 
sion of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

" We are not, however, wedded to a theory, but we 
think this is the order, in sequence, of the conversion 
of a sinner to God, and the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings promised. I will not give the reasons now for 
this arrangement, but would have you carefully 
examine the New Testament in the light of this 
theory, and see if it does not fully justify it." 

" Well," said Kirkton, " if I do not wholly submit 
to the views you have presented on the subject dis- 
cussed, I shall at least have a more fall and compre- 
hensive view of it ; and as my time is now pretty well 
exhausted, and 1 am compelled to leave, I shall cher 
ish the remembrance of your kindness in the pains 
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you. have taken to remove my false impressions in 
regard to your views, and the good spirit you have 
manifested in presenting them " 

The interview now closed, and whether they ever 
met again we know not, but a closer friendship 
subsisted between them ; and when they met in the 
social circle, or on the platform, or at any religious 
meetings, they treated each other with great cor- 
diality and Christian affection. It would be desir- 
able if all Christian ministers would adopt a similar 
course. If it would not produce an absolute union 
in faith and knowledge, it would rub down many 
of the asperities which exist between them, and 
make them feel more sympathy for each other, and 
a greater spirit of forbearance and love. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Frank Elliott was always busy. If not in the 
store, or with the family, or at church, he had some 
benevolent association to visit, some plans to ma- 
ture or to execute in behalf of the suffering and the 
needy. To him, life was a blessed as it was a 
solemn gift ; and as the world was blighted by sin, 
and ftdl of guilt and sorrow, he deemed it to be his 
duty, yea more, his privilege, to lessen them both by 
his words and his deeds. He had learned that it was 
not the physician, the lawyer, the statesman, or the 
preacher alone, who is placed in circumstances to 
do good, but that the humblest and the poorest 
may prove a blessing to the world. How many, 
because they have a defective education, and but 
little influence, hide the talent with which God has 
entrusted them, and pass through the world un- 
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blessing and unblest. John Kitto, from his humble 
beginning as a searcher for old iron in Sutton-pool, 
a son of an inebriate, for years never having more 
than a shilling which he could call his own, in an 
old garret making pictures to sell at fairs, or paint- 
ing signs and house-bills for a penny, buying old 
pamphlets at half price, rendered deaf by a fell from 
a house while at work for his father, transferred to 
a poor-house, passing through innumerable misfor- 
tunes and crushing difficulties, finally reached the 
highest eminence as an author, received honors at 
the University in Germany, wrote books on the 
Bible now in every library, and has left monuments 
of his piety and intelligence which will last as long 
as the world shall stand. Who need despair when 
an example so bright and hopeful is set before him ? 
And who need fear of accomplishing something for 
himself and the world, when, under difficulties 
so formidable, John Kitto rose to worth and emi- 
nence ? 

In a large city, a young man of good principles, 
animated bv true Christian faith, and with the spirit 
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of benevolence awakened by the Gospel of Christ, 
may achieve much for the glory of God and for 
the good of mankind. He need never waste his 
time in hopeless despondency, or sigh for oppor- 
tunities of doing good. 

As there were numerous arrivals of ships at the 
Levee in New Orleans, filled with emigrants from 
the old country, Frank Elliott frequently visited 
them to inquire into their condition, to distribute 
tracts among them, to present them with Bibles, to 
see that the sick were cared for, and to open up 
avenues for business and employment for the needy 
and despondent Once, when an emigrant ship had 
arrived in port, during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in the city, and knowing that the strange 
visitors would be exposed to this frightful disease, 
he took the first opportunity to seek the health 
officers, and to provide for their safety and comfort; 
and how many lives were thus preserved, eternity 
alone will disclose. When he called to see them ia 
the public institution erected for their reception, 
they looked upon him rather as an angel than a 
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man ; and be never failed to use the influence which 
he had acquired over them to lead them to put 
their trust in God, who Is the God of the stranger 
and the help of the helpless. His endeavors to im- 
prove their condition, to take care of the sick, to 
help the infirm, to get employment for the strong 
and healthy, were unremitting. It was enough for 
him to know that they belonged to the race, and 
that Christ died for them, to command his sympa- 
thies and secure his aid. * 

In the numerous hospitals, infirmaries, and other 
benevolent institutions in New Orleans, he was a 
constant visitor, and never left without a blessing 
behind him. In one of these he found a young man 
of fine education, of splendid talents, far from home, 
who had ruined his health and prospects in life by 
intemperance. He was from the upper States, but 
had by exposure and the habits of his life been 
attacked by the fever ; and reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of suffering and want, Frank found him in 
a humble shed, had him removed to a clean pallet 
in the hospital, and daily visited him. He watched 
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him with great care, and succeeded in getting htni 
onoe more on his feet. He learned his history — a 
abort and painful one* He had been raised by a 
widowed mother, who knew nothing of his pres- 
ent condition, but supposed he was dead. This had 
oast a shadow over her enjoyment that nothing 
could break. Frank revived in the memory of the 
young man the thoughts and the innocent employ- 
ments of former years, and -read to him the story 
of the prodigfi son, and other portions of Scripture, 
accompanied with his own beautiful and pointed 
remarks upon them, and frequently prayed to God 
in his behalf. Tears of repentance soon fell upon 
his cheek, and purposes of amendment he made. 
It seemed to be the one desire of his life to become 
a Christian, and to be restored to the arms of that 
fond mother from whom he had strayed; but he 
was poor and penniless. Upon his recovery, the 
young man wrote to his mother, informing her of 
his situation and life, and the ' happy change that 
had come upon him, and expressing his gratitude 
for the eminent services rendered him by Prank 
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Elliott. Fearing, lest by some means, on his re- 
covery, he might be tempted back again into his 
former life, Frank deemed it best to take him to the 
store and give him employment, and thus throw 
around him all the influences for good in his reach. 
He found him an excellent clerk and a most reliable 
man. In process of time he sent him home, and 
from the letters received since from him and his 
mother, he was gratified to learn that the reforma- 
tion had been perfect, and that he had united with 
the church, had married, and was doing well, both 
for himself and family. 

To redeem such a man from vice so appalling 
and misery so awful, and thus to restore him to his 
right mind, and to usefulness and honor, was worth 
the labors of a life. Happy man I How few have 
learned the luxury of doing good, and know the 
unspeakable happiness there is in saving a soul 
from death, and lifting up the unfortunate and for- 
saken from the depths of misery and guilt into 
which sin had plunged them. Oh, that the world 
had more like thee to feel for its unfortunate ones ! 
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It pines for spirits to sympathize with their sorrows, 
and tQ lessen their pains ; to visit the abodes of 
want ; to raise up the fallen and to soothe the pillow 
of the dying, are traits of character greatly needed, 
and that but few possess. Angels pass through 
earth's lonely and forgotten cells, and leave behind 
them a blessing. Often they pass by the stately 
dwellings of the rich and the gay, and dwell with 
the rag-pickere in their miserable hunks, the poor 
sailors in their cheerless habitations, the wasted con- 
sumptives from the looms and factories, the widow 
and the orphan, uncared for and forgotten; and 
when death releases them from their miseries, they 
bear them up to those bright abodes in which they 
dwell. In their blessed ministrations, they as 
readily carry to Abraham's bosom a deceased Laza- 
rus, as to stand like Michael before Daniel, with "a 
body like the beryl and a face as the appearance 
of lightning, with eyes as lamps of fire, with arms 
and feet like polished brass, and a voice like the 
voice of a multitude." Such their love for our race, 
that no distinctions of color or state will prevent 
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their cheerful and beautiful ministries. The old man 
stretched on his pallet of straw, is fanned by their 
wings and comforted by their presence; and the 
child in the silence of midnight finds other watchers 
about his pillow than his fond parents,- and hears 
other voices than those which come from lips of 
clay, as they pass from their sick chambers to the 
abodes of the blessed. 

Frank Elliott did not think that the church was 
merely a nurse to take care of the sickly and the 
weak ; but a family in which each member should 
care for each other and diffuse happiness all around 
them. That it was not a pale and flickering light 
hid under a bushel, but a light situate upon a hill 
for the illumination of the surrounding country. 
He believed that activity, spirituality, and unity, 
should characterize the church ; and that not to the 
preacher or pastor alone, but to all the members of 
the church, it was incumbent that they let their 
light po shine, that others seeing their good works 
may glorify their Father in heaven. He justly 
thought that the "rank and file" should do th* 
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fighting, and win and conquer. That to them had 
been committed " the sword of the Spirit," which is 
the Word of God ; and each should wield it in the 
great battle between the kingdom of darkness and 
the kingdom of light. 

It is marvelous to see what a great, huge, cum- 
bersome thing the church has become. An army 
undisciplined, without courage or ambition, without 
arms or enterprise, coldly looking on whilst the 
officers, single-handed, are in the field doing bat- 
tle for their king. It is true that Union meetings, 
Sunday Schools, educational societies, missionary 
efforts, and benevolent enterprises, are now enlisting 
the hearts and hands of many of the professed dis- 
ciples of Christ ; but what is most needed is con- 
stant, earnest, personal efforts to reclaim, to reform, 
to instruct and to save our fellow-men around us, 
and with whom we have daily intercourse. '"By 
word and deed" we should compel the obedience of 
men to the Gospel of Christ ; and in every field of 
labor enter, at home and abroad, by day and by 
night, to enlighten, sanctify, and redeem our fellow- 
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men from their ignorance and pollution, their guilt 
and condemnation. Let it commence in the family, 
spread through the neighborhood, reach the entire 
population in which we live. No one can tell the 
amount of good a single effort, honestly and sin- 
cerely made, may produce upon the community. 

Through the influence of Frank, Samuel Lore- 
good and his wife, and their two oldest children, 
having been induced to attend the church to which 
he belonged, in due time united with it, and used 
their constant endeavors to increase its members 
and extend its influence; showing that it is not 
owing to the splendid talents of preachers so much 
as to the personal efforts of the members, that the 
Church of Christ is increased incumbers and in 
power. I wish that this thought should be kept 
constantly before the mind of the reader, as the 
great moral of the work before him, and to stimu- 
late others to follow the example of Frank Elliott in 
his personal efforts to advance the cause of Christ. 

In process of time he married Miss Mary Randolph, 
in Bourbon County, Kentucky, at the death of his 
22 
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uncle, by whom she had been raised ; and inherited 
the large estate he bequeathed him; and having 
left the employment of his friend Lovegood, he 
moved upon the paternal estate of his uncle, and 
succeeded him in his hospitality and many acts of 
generosity and kindness toward the disciples of 
Christ and the world around him. 

He took a deep interest in the prosperity of the 
church which had been established in the neighbor- 
hood, and which he first joined when he made a 
profession of the Christian religion, and in all re- 
formatory and educational movements ; and in sup- 
yport of the female orphan asylum, established by the 
efforts of a few brethren at Midway, Kentucky, he 
took a deep and abiding interest. The means 
which God had put into his hands he did not 
squander away in ministering to his pride or his 
lusts, but in offices of kindness and in liberal pro- 
vision for the poor and the needy. "I am deter- 
mined," he said, " not to die rich ;" and during life 
he became his own executor. And as his means in- 
creased, he wisely and liberally used them to do 
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good in every way that was opened to him by a 
kind Providence. 

He learned the happy art of living by faith in 
the Son of God, and of trusting to the promises of 
God. He learned that just in proportion as he 
contributed of his means to promote the cause of 
the Redeemer, that they increased on his hands ; for 
God loves the cheerful giver, and will make all 
things abound to those who give, in his name, to the 
needy and the destitute. That they who sow 
sparingly reap sparingly; and only the generous 
giver gets in return full measure, pressed down and 
running over into his bosom. 

Phoebe was not forgotten by him, but was re- 
ceived into his family, and treated as a mother ; and 
lived and died under his roof, full of love and good 
works. 

And now, in the sequel, let me say: We have 
each a mission to fulfill. If Christians, we have & 
spiritual life to nourish, a Christ-like character to 
obtain, and great purposes to accomplish. We have 
something more to do than to buy and sell, and get 
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gain ; to eat and sleep, and to enjoj life ; to marry 
and be given in marriage ; to improve our minds* 
and cultivate our social feelings and affections; to 
build up and sustain even the Church. Life was 
given us for noble ends ; and as its source is from 
God, and it tends to him, we should use it for the 
glory of his name, and the good of his creatures. 
In every condition of life, from the marts of business, 
the workshops of the laborer, and from the palaces 
of the rich, streams of mercy and of salvation should 
flow, to water and bless the desert around them. 

Every man should make the most of his time, his 
means, and appliances, in aid of the great work 
The quickening influences abroad in the commercial 
and political world, indicate the necessity for econ- 
omy in their use, and the demand for utility and 
activity in the work of benevolence and Christian 
effort. Steam-power, railways, the electric telegraph, 
giving an increased value to life and momentum to 
the great wheels of business and labor, show the 
direction in which we should follow. The activities 
of trade, and the demands of life never were greater 
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than now ; and the Church should catch the spirit 
of the age, and move on with accumulated force to its 
destined goal. Schemes of usefulness, and scenes tor 
its exercise are abundant, and are every day increas- 
ing. No one need complain now that he has not 
been called into the vineyard. No one need com- 
plain that the eleventh hour has come, and be stands 
unemployed. From early morn till setting sun, and 
late at nigbt, every one can be employed, and do 
something for the Master. "The feeble may be 
made strong, the timid brave, the churlish bountiful, 
and all useful." It does not require great talents, 
splendid opportunities, or a heavy purse, to work for 
the Lord. It requires " a willing mind ;" with this 
the field is open and large, and the labor successful. 
A tear may soften the obdurate, a word may arrest 
the careless, a prayer may commend a blessing upon 
thousands. The counting-house, the manufactory, 
the shop, the stall, as well as the senate, the bar, and 
the pulpit, may send forth their streams to gladden 
and to bless. They may become "Wells in the 
Desert " David Brainerd gave this testimony in 
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fevor of personal effort. "My greatest joy and 
comfort has been to do something for promoting the 
interests of religion, and the souls of particular per- 
sons? 

A book-keeper, who entered ftilly into the work 
of the Lord, obtained the use of two half days in each 
week, at a loss to himself of more than a hundred 
dollars per year, in order that he might devote the 
time thus purchased to visiting the sick, the poor, 
and the needy; and the results were refreshing. 
His class in the Sunday-School, consisting of twenty- 
five girls, were all converted; and regularly he 
brought into the Church those who, by his instru- 
mentality, were reformed and saved. People do not 
go to heaven in battalions or companies, but by indi- 
viduals. This is heaven's method, and it should 
teach us our appropriate work. We need not wait 
until the churches are all united. This will be a 
hopeless task. Nor need we wait until we get the 
cooperation of others ; but each one go out, if need 
be, single-handed and alone, and he shall not be un- 
rewarded. The most incorrigible, even, should not 
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be neglected. A word fitly spoken, how good it is ! 
Some of the lowest and most degraded have been 
reformed and saved, and employed in the service of 
the Lord. There was a woman out of whom Jesus 
cast seven demons — a demoniac among the tombs 
brought to his right mind — a thief on the cross ad- 
mitted into Paradise — and a Saul breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, one "born out of due 
time," who became "chief of the Apostles." 

To give an example of what may be done in a 
single day, and that, too, by a very aged man, 
Thomas Crandle, the tailor, T will give you the 
following extract taken from his diary. " Sunday, 
17th June, 18S8. I arose this morning at three 
o'clock. Finding myself ill, returned to bed again; 
arose at five ; and after communion with my Pro- 
tector, on behalf of myself, family, and friends, pro- 
ceeded at seven o'clock to Surrey Chapel, in the 
spirit of prayer; partook of the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper. I found the presence of the Lord ; 
my soul was refreshed more than at any season for 
many years. Beturned home, and at breakfast had a 
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profitable conversation. Bead the seventh chapter 
of the Book of Chronicles; had a good time in 
prayer. Went to the Borough School; met with 
Messrs. Heward, Churchill, and others. Mr. Churchill 
brought to my mind Boaz visiting the reapers. I 
then proceeded to the Mint School with Mr. Smith, 
and had some conversation on the genealogies in the 
Book of Chronicles. Then, in the spirit of prayer, 
went to Union-street Chapel ; heard a stranger — a 
most solemn sermon — ' What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul V 

" On my way home, I passed through Bed Cross 
street ; met an aged woman with two of her grand 
children. She asked me how I did. I replied, in 
good health, and that I had heard a solemn sermon 
about the value of the soul. Her children were old 
scholars, they attend on the means. As to herself, 
she appeared indifferent about her soul. I left her 
with a word of exhortation. After this I saw one 
of the parents standing at the shop-door, exposing 
her goods for sale. The woman has had twenty 
children, who have received their education at the 
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Mint School. I reproved her conduct, and told her 
it would be an awful thing if her children should 
enter the kingdom of heaven and she herself shut 
out. I then called on a good woman, not seeing her 
at chapel; found her poorly, and spoke to her 
about her souL After dinner, went to the lodging- 
house ; on my way met a man and his wife going 
to a prayer-meeting ; asked them of the welfare of 
their souls ; found them full of complaints* Game 
to the Mint School; found things doing well. 
Arrived at the lodging-house ; had a good sermon 
from Mr. Forsyth, from Jer. i. 5. Went to the Mint 
School, and addressed the children on the threefold 
office of Christ. Took tea at the Borough Road 
School ; there were about fifty present. Mr. Heward 
and self addressed the company about the soul Re- 
turned home; conversed with my son about the 
priestly office of Christ ; catechised my children, and 
closed the day with singing and prayer ; this was a 
good day, and profitable." 

I bring this case before the reader, to show how 
much may be done in a single day, and in what way 
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to do it. There was no hurry, no excitement, all 
proceeded as natural as life itself; and yet, see what 
a large amount was done in so short a period of 
time ; and this man was, through the week, engaged 
on his bench as a tailor. 

He who can do the largest and safest business on 
a small capital, is justly regarded as a safe and relia- 
ble man ; and such a case as the one presented, shows 
that extraordinary talents and means, or leisure and 
ease, are not necessary to make one useful, but a 
willing mind and a ready hand. 

It is not sufficient for the Christian that he does 
no ill ; he must do good. If he is not engaged in 
his Master's work, he will become the snare of the 
tempter ; and therefore a mere negative life is a sin- 
ful life* No one should, no one can live for himself; 
others will be influenced by his example, and made 
better or worse. The reason with which God has 
endowed us, was chiefly given that we might imitate 
him who sends the rain upon the fields of the just 
and the unjust, and causes his sun to rise on the 
evil, and the good. Our faith is nourished and vital- 
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ized by good deeds, and dies out if we do not practice 
them. Christ has given us the highest pattern of 
excellence in this, as in all other respects. He went 
about doing good. It was the great purpose of his 
life ; and only as we follow him, do we enter into his 
work and partake of his joy. Our religion is not a 
sad and gloomy thing, but a well-spring of enjoy- 
ments. Many a fit of despondency may be cured by 
visiting the sick, and taking care of widows and 
orphans in their afflictions. It is a certain cure for 
moral dyspepsia, a disease under which many are 
suffering, and for which there is no remedy but 
" doing good." Though Christ was " a man of sor- 
rows" in the relations he sustained to our race in 
their guilty and wretched condition, yet no one was 
possessed of such inward solace and peace, such in- 
expressible joy as he. Nature had to him unwonted 
charms, and the relief of suffering and sorrow 
brought to him rewards, the highest and the richest 
ever tasted. And only as we partake of his spirit, do 
we enter into his joy, and share the legacy of his 
peace. a My peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you." 
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Prices of each of the above works.— Cloth, $3.50. Cloth, fall gilt, 
$400. Philadelphia Library, $4.00. Half calf antique, $4.50. Tor- 
key, full gilt, $5.00. Super Turkey, full gilt, or Antique, $5.50. 

A New History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

By R. A. Wilson. This is an actual History of that remarkable event 
— the Cortes Conquest of Mexico. Judge Wilson deems that the 
late Mr. Prescott has been too ready to receive the fables am tradi- 
tions of the Indians as History, and is sustained in this position by 
Hon. Lewis Cass, the late Albert Gallatin, Rosseau St. Hilliare, the 
author of the History of Spain, and others. The work also presents 
the author's matured thoughts, in reference to the ancient civilisation 
on this continent, and arrays facte and collateral evidence to prove, 
beyond a cavil, that every vestige is of Egyptian or Phoenician origin. 
No subject can be more interesting, or will excite greater satisfaction 
than to settle those questions hitherto held in doubt as to the origin of 
those wandering tribes which peopled this Continent for ages before 
Columbus discovered it, the remains and monuments of which stiii 
exist among us. The work will undoubtedly recommend itself to 
a large class of readers, on each side of the Atlantic, by its patient 
research, its large mass of curious and interesting facts, its ingen- 
uous arguments, and its lucid, graphic, and attractive style. Illus- 
trated with Maps and fine Wood Engravings. Cloth, $2.60. Sheep, 
$3.00. Half calf, $3.50. 
%• " Palestine, Past and Present," " The City of the Great King," 

and " The Conquest of Mexico," are uniform in size and style. 

Frank Elliott; or, Wells in the Desert. 

By Jambs Challen. This is a Tale of the Nineteenth Century, the 
materials of which are drawn from actual life, as seen in the city, and 
in the rural districts ; among the lowly, the forgotten, and the neg- 
lected. In it there are no startling developments, no scenes of horror 
aad blood, of passion or of frenzy, but life as seen and known among 
us under the daily pressure of trial and toil, sweetened and sanctified 
by religion — the moral of which appeals to our hearts. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Cave of Machpelah, and other Poems. 

By Jambs Challbw. 2d edition, on super calendered paper. Cloth, 
75 cents. Gilt, $1.00. Turkey, full gilt, $2.00. 



Carpentry Made Easy. 



By Wm. E. Bbll, Practical Carpenter. /38 Plates, 200 Figures. Price, 
$3.00. 
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In and Around Constantinople. 

By Mrs. E. Hornby. This is one of the most interesting and fascinat- 
ing works on Oriental life ever issued. 500 large 12mo. pp., $1.25. 

European Life, Legend, and Landscape. 

By an Artist. An interesting and instructive series of admirably Writ- 
ten sketches, descriptive of Life, Legend, and Landscape in Europe, 
and criticisms on the leading works of the Fine Arts that adorn the 
galleries of England, Germany, and Italy. 8vo. on super calendered 
paper, and an illustrated title page. Cloth, $1.00. Gilt, $1.26. 12mo. 
edition, cloth, 76 cents; gilt, $1.00. 

Hadji in Syria. 

By Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. This beautiful book is highly 
appreciated on acoount of its purity and instruction, as well as for its 
elegant style of publication. As a gift book to a friend, it is unsur- 
passed. Pastors and their wives, superintendents of Sunday Schools, 
and private libraries, should not be without it. Cloth, 75 cents. 
GUt, $1.00. Turkey, full gilt, $2.00. 

Christian Morals. 

By Jambs Challbn. This work assumes, that every thing deserving 
the name of "Morality," is to be found in the teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles. It is designed to furnish the reader with clear and just 
ideas in regard to the duties which each man owes to himself and to 
others, under Christ ; with a summary of the leading precepts given 
as by the " One Lawgiver." Cloth gilt, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 

The Gospel and its Elements. 

By J. Challbn. 10,000 copies sold. Cloth, 80 eents. Paper, 20 ots. 

Christian Evidences. 

By Jambs Challbn. 6,000 copies sold. Cloth, 80 ots. Paper, 20 ots. 

" The Union of Christians/' and also " The Death 
of Christ" 

By Walter Soon. Two vols, in one. Paper, 80 cents. Cloth, 40 ots. 

VALUABLE MAPS. 

Every Minuter of the Gospel, Bible Clan and Sunday School Teacher, 
ehoutd possess copies of the following Mope, the correctness of which may 
be fully relied upon, as they are constructed from the latest Surveys. 

Osborn's Map of Palestine. 

The most aeeurate and correct, as well as the most elegant Map of 
Palestine ever issued. Colored, $1.00. Book form, $1.50. Colored, 
Mounted and Varnished, $3.00. Size, 30 by 50 inches. 
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Osborn's Seven Miles Around Jerusalem, 

In seven rich colors, gives all the interesting localities within a oireoit 
of seven miles around Jerusalem, and will be found invaluable to the 
Bible student A similar Map has never heretofore been issued. 
Price, colored, 50 cents. Book form, $1.00. Colored, Mounted and 
Varnished, $1.60. Sue, 22 by 26 inches. 

Barclay's Map of Jerusalem and its Environs 

Oocupies other fields. It gives all the sacred localities in and adjacent 
to the city. It has been endorsed by Professors Robinson, Hacket* 
Dr. Thompson, and Dr. Samson, as the most reliable Map extant. A 
new edition is just issued. Price, plain, 50 cents. Colored, 75 eta. 
Book form, $1.00. Colored, Mounted and Varnished, $1.75. Siae, 30 
by 36 inches. 

Grandfield's Patriarchal Chain of the Bible. 

Printed in four rich colors, presenting, at a glance, the lineage of Christ 
from Adam, through both the paternal and maternal lines. Many 
other items of information in reference to the Covenant Dispensa- 
tions, etc., are beautifully arranged in the margin. Price, sheets, 50 
cents. Mounted, $1.25. 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Challen's Juvenile Library. 
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For the District, Sunday School, and Family Library, and elegant as 
gift books for the young. These volumes are not sectarian, - id are 
designed for Sunday Schools of every denomination. 

They are splendidly Illuttrated by Fine Engraving* on Tinted Paper, 
Volumes sold separately at 25 cents each. Price per Sets of 30 Vol- 
umes, in boxes, «$6.00. 

New Question and Answer Books on the New 
Testament 

L Matthew. Just issued, 15 cents, or $1.50 per doien, pre-paid. By 
Express, $10 per hundred. 

Pearl of Days ; 

Or, The Temporal Advantages of the Lord's Day to the Working Classes. 
By a Laborer's Daughter. A Prise Essay. Five fine Engravings. 
Cloth, 30 oents. 

Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labor. 

Br Jour Allah Qunrro*. A Prise Essay. With a Prefatory Notice, 
by Bev. S. H. Tyjtg. Four fine Engravings. Cloth, 30 cents. 



